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290 AS MANY AS I LOVE.—LOVE’S INCONSISTENCIES. 


AS MANY AS I LOVE. 
REV. 3: 19. 


As many as I love !— 

The shadows fall upon our sunny hours ; 
Darkness and sorrow move 

Amid our treasures, in our joy-built bowers ; 

Yet this sweet comfort ever may be ours— 
As many as I love! 


As many as I love !— 

To human eyes God’s dealings oft seem dark ; 
But he would only prove 

The sunlight where the cloud alone we mark : 

He says—if wounded souls would only hark— 
As many as I love! 


As many as I love! 

O burdened, sorrowing heart, this is for thee :— 
Thy Father’s hand above, 

Is meting out these trials but to be 

The measure of a good thou canst not see :— 
As many as I love! 


As many as I love !— 
Oh, earth’s affections are but poor to this 
Which reaches from above ! 
They—mortal frailties—change and fade and 
miss ; 
But this one thought gives everlasting bliss :— 
As many as I love! 


As many as I love !— 

These loved ones are the bearers of the cross, 
Their Christian faith to prove : 

All earthly gain is counted but as loss, 

When God says—clearing from the dross— 
As many as [ love ! 


As many as I love! 

When life-work, pain, and waiting all are o’er, 
Our earth-tied feet shall move 

Up golden streets on the celestial shore ; 

And we shall sing with saints for evermore— 
As many as I love! 


J. H. T. 
Boiling Spring, N. J. 
—WN. Y. Observer. 


LINES TO A CLERGYMAN WHO SAYS 
SLAVERY IS NOT A SIN, 


No sin to buy and sell and hold 
The negro in his galling gyves, 
And pocket the blood-crusted gold, 
The price of human hearts and lives ? 
No sin to steal an African, 
And rob him of each sacred right ; 
Wipe from his brow the stamp of man 
And blot the stars out of his night? 


No sin to score his quivering back 
With the red lash dripping there, 
Because his Maker made him black, 
Thickened his lips and erisped his hair? 
No sin to tear his frantic wife 
From his outreaching arms of love ; 
What God has joined, divorce for life, 
Though Heaven forbids it from above? 





No sin to steal the clinging child 

From the fond mother’s dear embrace, 
And leave her broken-hearted, wild, 

And crazed, to curse her ebon race ! 
God gave the black a living soul, 

A conscience and a heart to feel ; 
Wrote freedom on his spirit’s scroll, 

And sealed it with his holy seal. 


Woe unto him who breaks the chart 
Endorsed by God’s unerring hand, 
A curse shall smite his cruel heart, 
His brow shall wear the slaver’s brand. 
No greater, grosser crime than this 
Can man commit who steps aside ; 
Christ in the slave, with leprous kiss, 
Is thus betrayed and crucified. 


When hoary priest, with honeyed tongue, 
Long face, and lubricated knees, 
Bows low before this brazen wrong, 
And prates like the old Pharisees, 
We look to see the earth divide, 
And falling fire from Heaven consume 
The impious babbler in his pride, 
And leave no mourners at his tomb. 
Georce. W. Bungay. 
—WN. Y. Evening Post. 


LOVE'S INCONSISTENCIES. 


BecavseE my lady’s eyes are tender blue, 
And her sweet face is framed in golden hair, 
I straightway vow, and ready am to swear, 
No woman can be lovely if not fair ! 
Yet if my love were dark, I should declare 
Beauty was dark—and I should mean it too ; 


Protesting that I only loved brown eyes, 
Doted on hair black as the raven’s wing ; 
And I should make me sonnets, and should 
sin 
In wea tones, my lady hearkening, 
.Praise, oft-repeated, of the self-same thing : 
In truth, Love does not make us overwise. 


Yea, if my lady bent her brows to frown, 
I should maintain her loveliness too rare, 
Too perfect, for so shght a thing to mar ; 
And I should say her frown was sweeter far 
Than all the smiles of other women are, 
And more became her than a golden crown. 


But since my love is gentle, meek, and fair, 
And smiles on me, her lover, graciously ; 
And when I come, receives me lovingly ; 

And when I go, parts from me tenderly, 
Saying ‘* When wilt thou come again tome?’ 
It needs must be that I praise golden hair, 


And for her sake praise blue eyes and fair brows, 
As sweetest, purest, loveliest, and best ; 
Most womanly, most winning, prettiest, 

And deavest every way ; and for the rest— 
The other eyes and hair, nor blue, nor fair 
Despise them all! And so I end my vows. 





THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG AND THE 
CAMPAIGN IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


[Extract from the diary of an English officer 
present with the Confederate army.] 

June 20 (Saturday).—Armed with letters 
of introduction from the Secretary at War 
for Generals Lee and Longstreet, I left Rich- 
mond at 6 a.m., to join the Virginian army. 
I was accompanied by a sergeant of the Signal 
Corps, sent by my kind friend Major Norris, 
for the purpose of assisting me in getting on. 

We took the train as far as Culpepper, 
and arrived there at 5.30 p.m., after having 
changed cars at Gordonsville, near which 
place I observed an enormous pile of excetlent 
rifles rotting intheopenair. These had been 
captured at Chancellorsville ; but the Con- 
federates have already such a superabundant 
stock of rifles that apparently they can afford 
to let them spoil. The weather was quite 
cool after the rain of last night. The coun- 
try through which we passed had been in the 
enemy’s hands last year, and was evacuated 
by them after the battles before Richmond ; 
but at that time it was not their custom to 
burn, destroy, and devastate—everything 
looked green and beautiful, and did not in 
the least give one the idea of a hot country. 

In his late daring raid, the Federal Gen- 
eral Stoneman crossed this railroad, and de- 
stroyed a small portion of it, burned a few 
buildings, and penetrated to within three 
miles of Richmond; but he and his men were 
in such a hurry that they had not time to do 
much serious harm. 

Culpepper was, until five days ago, the 
head-quarters of Gencrals Lee and Longstreet ; 
but since Ewell’s recapture of Winchester, 
the whole army had advanced with rapidity, 
and it was my object to catch it up as quickly 
as possible. 

On arriving at Culpepper, my sergeant 
handed me over to another myrmidon of 
Major Norris, with orders from that officer to 
supply me with a horse, and take me him- 
self to join Mr. Lawley, who had passed 
through for the same purpose as inyself three 
days before. 

Sergeant Norris, my new chaperon, is 
cousin to Major Norris, and is a capital fel- 
low. Before the war he was a gentleman of 
good means in Maryland, and was accustomed 
to a life of luxury ; he now lives the life of a 
private soldier with perfect contentment, and 
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is utterly indifferent to civilization and com- 
fort. Although he was unwell when I ar 
rived, and it was pouring with rain, he pro- 
posed that we should startatonce—6 p.m. I 
agreed, and we did so. Our horses had both 
sore backs, were both unfed, except on grass, 
and mine was deficient of a shoe. They 
nevertheless travelled well, and we reached a 
hamlet called W oodville, fifteen miles distant, 
at 9.30. We had great difficulty in procur- 
ing shelter, but at length we overcame the 
inhospitality of a native, who gave us a feed 
of corn for our horses, and a blanket on the 
floor for ourselves. 

June 21 (Sunday).—We got the horse shod 
with some delay, and after refreshing the 
animals with corn and ourselves with bacon, 
we effected a start at 8.15 a.m. We experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in carrying my 
small saddle-bags and knapsack, on account 
of the state of our horses’ backs. Mine was 
not very bad, but that of Norris was in a 
horrid state. We had not travelled more 
than a few miles when the latter animal cast 
a shoe, which took us an hour to replace at 
a village called Sperryville. The country is 
really magnificent, but as it has supported 
two large armies for two years, it is now 
completely cleaned out. It is almost uncul- 
tivated, and no animals are grazing where 
there used to be hundreds. All fences have 
been destroyed, and numberlcss farms burnt, 
the chimneys alone left standing. It is diffi- 
cult to depict and impossible to exaggerate 
the sufferings which this part of Virginia has 
undergone. But the ravages of war have not 
been able to destroy the beauties of nature— 
the verdure is charming, the trees magnifi- 
cent, the country undulating, and the Blue 
Ridge Mountains form the background. 

Being Sunday, we met about thirty negroes 
going to church, wonderfully smartly dressed, 
some (both male and female) riding on horse- 
back and others in wagons; but Mr. Norris 
informs me that two years ago we should have 
numbered them by hundreds. 

We soon began to catch up the sick and 
broken down men of the army, but not in 
great numbers; most of them well shod, 
though I saw two without shoes. 

After crossing a gap in the Blue Ridge 
range, we reached Front Royal at 5 p.m., and 
we were now in the well-known Shenandoah 
Valley—the scene of Jackson’s celebrated 
campaigns. Front Royal is a pretty little 
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place, and was the theatre of one of the 
earliest fights in the war, which was com- 
menced by a Maryland regiment of Confed- 
erates, who, as Mr. Norris observed, ‘* jumped 
on to’’ a Federal regiment from the same 
time the village has changed hands continu- 
State, and ‘‘ whipped it badly,” since that 
ally, and was visited by the Federals only a 
few days previous to Ewell’s rapid advance 
ten days ago. 

After immense trouble we procured a feed 
of corn for the horses, and, to Mr. Norris’s 
astonishment, I was impudent enough to get 
food for ourselves by appealing to the kind 
feelings of two good-looking female citizens 
of Front Royal, who, during our supper, en- 
tertained us by stories of the manner they 
annoyed the Northern soldiers by disagreeable 
allusions to ‘* Stonewall Jackson.”’ 

We started again at 6.30, and crossed two 
branches of the Shenandoah River, a broad 
and rapid stream. Both the railway and car- 
riage bridges having been destroyed, we had 
to ford it; and as the water was deep, we 
were only just able to accomplish the passage. 
The soldiers, of whom there were a number 
with us, took off their trousers and held their 
rifles and ammunition above their heads. 

Soon afterwards our horses became very leg- 
weary ; for although the weather had been 
cool, the roads were muddy and hard upon 
them. 

At8.30 we came up with Pender’s division 
encamped on the sides of hills, illuminated 
with innumerable camp-fires, which looked 
very picturesque. After passing through 
about two miles of bivouacs we begged for 
shelter in the hayloft of a Mr. Mason: we 
turned our horses into a field, and found our 
hayloft most luxurious after forty-six miles’ 
ride at a foot’s pace. 

Stonewall Jackson is considered a regular 
demigod in this country. 

June 22 (Monday).—We started without 
food or corn at 6.30 a.m., and soon became 
entangled with Pender’s division on its line 
of march, which delayed us a good deal 
My poor brute of a horse also took this oppor- 
tunity of throwing two more shoes, which we 
found it impossible to replace, all the black- 
smiths’ shops having been pressed by the 
troops. 

The soldicrs of this division are a remark- 
ably fine body of men, and look quite sea- 
soned and ready for any work. Their éloth- 
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ing is serviceable, so also are their boots ; 
but there is the usual utter absence of uni- 
formity as to color and shape of their gar- 
ments and hats: gray of all shades and brown 
clothing with felt hats predominate. The 
Confederate troops are now entirely armed 
with excellent rifles, mostly Enfields. When 
they first turned out, they were in the habit 
of wearing numerous revolvers and bowie- 
knives. General Lee is said to have mildly 
remarked, ‘* Gentlemen, I think you will find 
an Enfield rifle, a bayonet, and sixty rounds 
of ammunition as much as you can conven- 
iently carry in the way of arms.” They 
laughed and thought they knew better ; but 
the six-shooters and bowie-knives gradually 
disappeared, and now none are to be seen 
among the infantry. 

The artillery horses are in poor condition, 
and only get three pounds ofcorna day. The 
artillery is of allkinds—Parrotts, Napoleons, 
rifled and smooth bores, all shapes and sizes ; 
most of them bear the letters U.S., showing 
that they have changed masters. 

The colors of the regiments differ from the 
blue battle-flags I saw with Bragg's army. 
They are generally red, with a blue St. An- 
drew’s Cross showing thestars. This pattern 
is said to have been invented by General Jo- 
seph Johnston, as not 80 liable to be mistaken 
for the Yankee flag. The new Confederate 
flag has evidently been adopted from this bat- 
tle-flag, as it is called. Most of the colors ip 
this division bear the names Manassas, Fred- 
ericksburg, Seven Pines, Harper’s Ferry, 
Chancellorsville, ete. 

I saw no stragglers during the time I was 
with Pender’s division; but although the 
Virginian army certainly does get over a deal 
of ground, yet they move at a slow, dragging 
pace, and are evidently not good marchers 
naturally. As Mr. Norris observed to me, 
‘* Before this war we were a lazy set of 
devils ; our niggers worked for us, and none 
of us ever dreamt of walking, though we all 
rode a great deal.’’ 

We reached Berryville (eleven miles) at 
9 a.m. The head-quarters of General Lee are 
a few hundred yards beyond this place. Just 
before getting there, I saw a general officer 
of handsome appearance, who must, I knew 
from description, be the commander-in-chief ; 
but as he was evidently engaged I did not join 
him, although I gave my letter of introduc- 
tion to one of his staff. Shortly afterwards 
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I presented myself to Mr. Lawley, with whom 
I became immediately great friends. He in- 
troduced me to General Chilton, the adjutant- 
general of the army, to Colonel Cole, the 
quartermaster-general, to Captain Venables, 
and other officers of General Lee’s staff; and 
he suggested, as the head-quarters were so 
busy and crowded, that he and I should ride 
to Winchester at once, and afterwards ask for 
hospitality from the less busy staff of General 
Longstreet. I was also ir.troduced to Captain 
Schreibert of the Prussian army, who is a 
guest sometimes of General Lee and sometimes 
of General Stuart of the cavalry. He had 
been present at one of the late severe cavalry 
skirmishes, which have been of constant oc- 
currence since the sudden advance of this 
army. This advance has been so admirably 
timed as to allow of the capture of Winches- 
ter, with its Yankee garrison and stores, and 
at the same time of the seizure of the gaps of 
the Blue Ridge range. All the officers were 
speaking with regret of the severe wound re- 
ceived in this skirmish by Major Von Borke, 
another Prussian, but now in the Confederate 
States service, and aide-de-camp to Jeb Stu- 
art. 

After eating some breakfast, Lawley and I 
rode ten miles into Winchester. My horse, 
minus his foreshoes, showed signs of great 
fatigue, but we struggled into Winchester at 
5 p.m., where I was fortunate enough to pro- 

cure shoes for the horse, and, by Lawley’s 
introduction, admirable quarters for both of 
us at the house of the hospitable Mrs. ——, 
with whom he had lodged seven months be- 
fore, and who was charmed toseehim. Her 
two nieces, who are as agreeable as they are 
good-looking, gave us a miserable picture of 
the three captivities they have experienced 
under the Federal commanders Banks, Shields, 
and Milroy. 

The unfortunate town of Winchester seems 
to have been made a regular shuttlecock of 
by the contending armies. Stonewall Jack- 
son rescued it once, and last Sunday week his 
successor, General Ewell, drove out Milroy. 
The name of Milroy is always associated with 
that of Butler, and his rule in Winchester 
seems to have been somewhat similar to that 
of his illustrious rival in New Orleans. Should 
either of these two individuals fall alive into 
the hands of the Confederates, I imagine that 
Jeff Davis himself would be unable to save 

their lives, even if he were disposed to do so. 








Before leaving Richmond, I heard every one 
expressing regret that Milroy should have 
escaped, as the recapture of Winchester 
seemed to be incomplete without him. More 
than four thousand of his men were taken in 
the two forts which overlook the town, and 
which were carried by assault by a Louisian- 
ian brigade with trifling loss. 

The joy of the unfortunate inhabitants may 
easily be conceived at this sudden and unex- 
pected relief from their last captivity, which 
had lasted six months. During the whole of 
this time they could not legally buy an article 
of provisions without taking the oath of alle- 
giance, which they magnanimously refused to 
do. 

They were unable to hear a word of their 
male relations or friends, who were all in the 
Southern army; they were shut up in their 
houses after 8 p.m., and sometimes deprived 
of light ; part of our kind entertainer’s house 
was forcibly occupied by a vulgar, ignorant, 
and low-born Federal officer, ci-devant driver 
of astreet car ; and they were constantly sub- 
jected to the most humiliating insults, on pre- 
tence of searching the house for arms, docu- 
ments, etc. 

To my surprise, however, these ladies spoke 
of the enemy with less violence and rancor 
than almost any other ladies I had met with 
during my travels through the whole South- 
ern Confederacy. When I told them so, they 
replied that they who had seen many men shot 
down in the streets before their own eyes 
knew what they were talking about, which 
other and more excited Southern women did 
not. 

Ewell’s division is in front and across the 
Potomac, and before I left head-quarters this 
morning I saw Longstreet’s corps beginning 
to follow in the same direction. 

June 23 (Tuesday).—Lawley and I went to 
inspect the site of Mr. Mason’s (the Southern 
Commissioner in London) once pretty house 
—a melancholy scene. It had been charm- 
ingly situated near the outskirts of the town, 
and by all accounts must have been a delight- 
ful little place. When Lawley saw it seven 
months ago, it was then only a ruin; bat 


since that time, Northern vengeance (as di- . 


rected by General Milroy) has satiated itself 
by destroying almost the very foundations of 
the house of this arch-traitor as they call him. 
Literally not one stone remains standing upon 
another ; and the débris seems to have been 
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carted away, for there is now a big hole where 
the principal part of the house stood. Troops 
have evidently been encamped upon the 
ground, which was strewed with fragments 
of Yankee clothing, accoutrements, etc. 

I understand that Winchester used to bea 
most agreeable little town, and its society ex- 
tremely pleasant. Many of its houses are 
now destroyed or converted into hospitals ; 
the rest look miserable and dilapidated. Its 
female inhabitants (for the able-bodied males 
are allabsent in thearmy) are familiar with the 
bloody realities of war. As many as five thou- 
sand wounded have been accommodated here 
at one time. All the ladies are accustomed 
to the bursting of shells and thesight of fight- 
ing, and all are turned into hospital nurses or 
cooks. 

From the utter impossibility of procuring 
corn, I was forced to take the horses out 
grazing a mile beyond the town for four hours 
in the morning and two in the afternoon. 
As one musn’t lose sight of them fora mo- 
ment, this occupied me all day, while Lawley 
wrote in the house. 

In the evening we went to visit two 
wounded officers in Mrs. ——’s house, a ma- 
jor and a captain in the Louisianian Brigade 
which stormed the forts last Sunday week. I 
am afraid the captain willdie. Bothare shot 
through the body, but are cheery. They 
served under Stonewall Jackson until his 
death, and they venerate his name, though 
they both agree that he has got an efficient 
successor in Ewell, his former companion in 
arms ; and they confirmed a great deal of 
what General Johnston had told me as to 
Jackson having been so much indebted to 
Ewell for several of his victories. They gave 
us an animated account of the spirits and feel- 
ing of the army. 

At no period of the war, they say, have 
the men been s0 well equipped, 80 well clothed, 
80 eager for a fight, or so confident of success 
—a very different state of affairs from that 
which characterized the Maryland invasion 
of last year, when half of the army were bare- 
footed stragzlers, and many of the remainder 
unwilling and reluctant to cross the Potomac. 

Miss told me to-day that dancing and 
horse-racing are forbidden by the Episcopal 
Church in this part of Virginia. 

June 24 ( Wednesday).—Lawley being in 
weak health, we determined to spend another 
day with our kind friends in Winchester. 
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I took the horses out again for six hours 
to graze, and made acquaintance with two 
Irishmen, who gave me some cut grass and 
salt for the horses. One of these men had 
served and had been wounded in the Southern 
army. I remarked to him that he must have 
killed lots of his own countrymen ; to which 
he replied, “* Oh, yes, but faix they must all 
take it as itcomes.’”’ I have always observed 
that Southern Irishmen make excellent 
‘* Rebs,” and have no sort of scruple in kill- 
ing as many of their Northern brethren as 
they possibly can. 

I observed to-day many new Yankee graves, 
which the deaths among the captives are con- 
stantly increasing. Wooden head-posts are 
put at each grave, on which is written, ‘* An 
Unknown Soldier, U.S.A. Died of wounds 
received upon the field of battle, June 21, 22, 
or 23, 1863.”’ 

A sentry stopped me to-day as I was going 
out of town, and when I showed him my pass 
from General Chilton, he replied with great 
firmness but with perfect courtesy, ‘‘ I’m ex- 
tremely sorry, sir, but if you were the Secre- 
tary of War, or Jeff Davis himself, you 
couldn’t pass without a passport from the 
Provost-Marshal.”’ 

June 25 (Thursday).—We took leave of 
Mrs. —— and her hospitable family, and 
started at 10 a.m. to overtake Generals Lee 
and Longstreet, who are supposed to be cross- 
ing the Potomac at Williamsport. Before 
we had got more than a few miles on our way, 
we began to meet horses and oxen, the first 
fruits of Ewell’s advance into Pennsylvania. 
The weather was cool and showery, and all 
went swimmingly for the first fourteen miles, 
when we caught up M’Laws’s division, which 
belongs to Longstreet’s corps. 

As my horse about this time began to show 
signs of fatigue, and as Lawley’s pickaxed 
most alarmingly, we turned them into some 
clover to graze, whilst we watched two bri- 
gades pass along the road. They are com- 
manded, I think, by Semmes and Barksdale,* 
and are composed of Georgians, Mississippians, 
and South Carolinians. They marched very 
well, and there was no attempt at straggling ; 
quite a different state of things from John- 
ston’s men in Mississippi. All were well 
shod and efficiently clothed. In rear of each 
regiment were from twenty to thirty negro 


* Barksdale was killed, and Semmes wounded, at 
the battle of Gettysburg. 
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slaves, and a certain number of unarmed men 
carrying stretchers and wearing in their hats 
the red badges of the ambulance corps ; this 
is an excellent institution, for it prevents un- 
wounded men falling out on pretence of tak- 
ing wounded to the rear. The knapsacks of 
the men still bear the names of the Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, New Jersy, or other regi- 
ments to which they originally belonged. 
There were about twenty wagons to each 
brigade, most of which were marked U.S., 
and each of these brigades were about twenty- 
eight hundred strong. There are four bri- 
gades in M’Laws’s division. All the men 
seemed in the highest spirits, and were cheer- 
ing and yelling most vociferously. 

We reached Martinsburg (twenty-two 
miles) at 6 p.m., by which time my horse 
nearly broke down, and I was forced to get 
off and walk. Martinsburg and this part of 
Virginia is supposed to be more Unionist 
than Southern ; however, many of the women 
went through the form of cheering M’Laws’s 
division as it passed. I dare say they would 
perform the same ceremony in honor of the 
Yankees to-morrow. 

Three miles beyond Martinsburg we were 
forced by the state of our horses to insist 
upon receiving the unwilling hospitality of a 
very surly native, who was evidently Unionist 
in his proclivities. We were obliged to turn 
our horses into a field to graze during the 
night. This is most dangerous, for the Con- 
federate soldicr, in spite of his many virtues, 
is, as a rule, the most incorrigible horse- 
stealer in the world. 

June 26 (Friday).—I got upa little before 
daylight, and, notwithstanding the drenching 
rain, [ secured our horses which, to my in- 
tense relief, were present. But my horse 
showed a back rapidly getting worse, and 
both looked ‘* mean ”’ to a degree. 

Lawley being ill, he declined starting in 
the rain, and our host became more and 
more surly when we stated our ‘intention of 
remaining with him. However, the sight of 
real gold instead of Confederate paper, or 
even greenhacks, soothed him wonderfully, 
and he furnished us with some breakfast. 
All this time M’Laws’s division was pass- 
ing the door, but so strict was the discipline, 
that the only man who loafed in was imme- 
diately pounced upon and carried away cap- 
tive. At 2p.m., the weather having become 





a little clearer, we made a start, but under 
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very unpromising circumstances Lawley 
was 80 ill that he could hardly ride; his 
horse was most unsafe, and had cast a shoe; 
—my animal was in such a miserable state 
that I had not the inhumanity to ride him; 
but, by the assistance of his tail, I managed 
to struggle through the deep mud and wet. 
We soon became entangled with M’Laws’s 
division, and reached the Potomac, a distance 
of nine miles and a half, at 5 p.m.; the 
river is both wide and deep, and in fording 
it (for which purpose I was obliged to mount) 
we couldn’t keep our legs out of the water. 

The little town of Williamsport is on the 
opposite bank of the river, and we were now 
in Maryland. 

We had the mortification to learn that Gen- 
erals Lee and Longstreet had quitted Wil- 
liamsport this morning at 11 o’clock, and 
were therefore obliged to toil on to Hagers- 
town, six miles farther. This latter place 
is by no means rebel in its sentiments, for all 
the houses were shut up, and many apparent- 
abandoned. The few natives that were about 
stared at the troops with sulky indifference. 

After passing through Hagerstown, we 
could obtain no certain information of the 
whereabouts of the two generals, nor could 
we get any willing hospitality from any one ; 
but at 9 p.m., our horses being quite ex- 
hausted, we forced ourselves into the house 
of a Dutchman, who became a little more 
civil at the sight of gold, although the as- 
surance that we were English travellers, 
and not rebels, had produced no effect. I 
had walked to-day, in mud and rain, seven- 
teen miles, and I dared not take off my solitary 
pair of boots, because I knew I should never 
get them on again. 

June 27 (Saturday).—Lawley was so ill 
this morning that he couldn’t possibly ride; 
I therefore mounted his horse a little before 
daybreak, and started in search of the gen- 
erals. After riding eight miles, I came up 
with General Longstreet, at 6.30. a.w., and 
was only just in time, as he was on the point 
of moving. Both he and his staff were 
most kind, when I introduced myself and 
stated my difficulties ; he arranged that an 
ambulance should fetch Lawley, and he in- 
vited me to join his mess during the cam- 
paign ; he told me (which I did not know) 
that we were now in Pennsylvania, the ene- 
my’s country — Maryland being only ten 
miles broad at this point: he declared that 
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Bushwhackers exist in the woods, who shoot 
unsuspecting stragglers, and it would be un- 
safe that Lawley and I should travel alone. 

General Longstreet is an Alabamian—a 
thick-set man, forty-three years of age : he 
was an infantry major in the old army, and 
now commands the Ist corps d’armée: he is 
never far from General Lee, who relies very 
much upon his judgment. By thesoldiers he 
is invariably spoken of as ‘*the best fighter in 
the whole army.” 

Whilst speaking of entering upon the 
enemy’s soil, he said to me that although it 
might be fair, in just retaliation, to apply the 
torch, yet that doing so would demoralize the 
army and ruin its now excellent discipline. 
Private property is to be rigidly protected. 

At 7 a.m. I returned with an orderly (or 
courier, as they are called) to the farmhouse 
in which I had left Lawley, and after seeing 
all arranged satisfactorily about the ambu- 
lance, I rode slowly on to rejoin General 
Longstreet, near Chambersburg, which is a 
Pennsylvania town, distant twenty-two miles 
from Hagerstown. I was with M’Laws’s di- 
vision, and observed that the moment they 
entered Pennsylvania the troops opened the 
fences and enlarged the road about twenty 
yards on each side, which enabled the wag- 
ons and themselves to proceed together : this 
is the only damage I saw done by the Con- 
federates. 

This part of Pennsylvania is very flourish- 
ing, highly cultivated, and, in comparison 
with the Southern States, thickly peopled. 
But all the cattle and horses having been 
seized by Ewell, farm labor had now come to 
@ complete stand-still. 

In passing through Greencastle, we found 
all the houses and windows shut up, the na- 
tives in their Sunday clothes standing at their 
doors regarding the troops in a very un- 
friendly manner. I saw no straggling into 
the houses, nor were any of the inhabitants 
disturbed or annoyed by the soldiers. Sen- 
tries were placed at the doors of many of the 
best houses, to prevent any officer or soldier 
from getting in on any pretence. 

I entered Chambersburg at 6 p.w. This is 
a tuwn of some size and importance: all its 
houses were shut up, but the natives were in 
the strects, or at the upper windows, looking 
in a scowling and bewildered manner at the 
Confederate troops, who were marching gayly 
pust to the tune of Dixie’s land. 





The women (many of whom were pretty 
and well dressed) were particularly sour and 
disagreeable in their remarks. I heard one 
of them say, ‘‘ Look at Pharaoh’s army 
going to the Red Sea.’? Others were 
pointing and laughing at Hood’s ragged 
Jacks, who were passing at the time. This 
division, well known for its fighting qualities, 
is composed of Texans, Alabamians, and Ar- 
kansians, and they certainly are a queer lot 
to look at. They carry less than any other 
troops ; many of them have only got an old 
piece of carpet or rug as baggage; many 
have discarded their shoes in the mud; all 
are ragged and dirty, but full of good-humor 
and confidence in themselves and in their 
general, Hood. They answered the numer- 
ous taunts of the Chambersburg ladies with 
cheers and laughter. One female had seen 
fit to adorn her ample bosom with a huge 
Yankee flag, and she stood at the door of her 
house, her countenance expressing the great- 
est contempt for the barefooted Rebs ; several 
companies passed her without taking any 
notice, but at length a Texan gravely re- 
marked, ‘‘ Take care, madam, for Hood’s 
boys are great at storming breastworks when 
the Yankee colors is on them.”’ After this 
speech the patriotic lady beat a precipitate re- 
treat. 

Sentries were placed at the doors of all the 
principal houses, and the town was cleared 
of all but the military passing through or on 
duty. Some of the troops marched straight 
through the town, and bivouacked on the 
Carlisle read. Others turned off to the 
right, and occupied the Gettysburg turnpike. 
I found Generals Lee and Longstreet en- 
camped on the latter road, three-quarters of 
a mile from the town. : 

General Longstreet and his staff at once 
received me into their mess, and I was intro- 
duced to Major Fairfax, Major Latrobe, and 
Captain Rogers of his personal staff; also to 
Major Moses, the Chief Commissary, whose 
tent Lam to share. He is the most jovial, 
amusing, and clever son of Israel I ever had 
the good fortune to meet. The other officers 
on Longstreet’s head-quarter staff are Colonel 
Sorrell, Lieutenant-Colonel Manning (ord- 
nance officer), Major Walton, Captain Gorce, 
and Major Clark, all excellent good fellows, 
and most hospitable.* 


* Having \lived at the head-quarters of all the 
principal Confederate generals, I am able to affirm 
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Lawley is to live with three doctors on the 
head-quearter staff: their names are Cullen, 
Barksdale, and Maury ; they form a jolly trio, 
and live much more luxuriously than their 
generals. 

Major Moses tells me that his orders are to 
open the stores in Chambersburg by force, 
and seize all that is wanted for the army in 
a regular and official manner, giving in re- 
‘urn its value in Confederate money on a re- 
ceipt. The store-keepers have doubtless sent 
away their most valuable goods on the ap- 
proach of the Confederate army. Much 
aiso ha3 been already seized by Ewell, who 
pessed through nearly a week ago. But 
Moses was 1ouch elated at having already 
discovered a large supply of excellent felt 
hats, hidden away in a cellar, which he ‘‘ an- 
nexed ”’ at once. . 

1 was told this evening the numbers which 
have crossed the Potomac, and also the num- 
ber of pieces of artillery. We have a large 
train of ammunition, for if the army ad- 
vances any deeper into the enemy's country 
General Lee cannot expect to keep his com- 
munications open to the rear; and as the 
staff officers say, ‘‘ In every battle we fight 
we must capture as much ammunition as 
we use.’’? This necessity, however, does not 
seem to disturb them, as it has hitherto 
been their regular style of doing business. 

Ewell, after the capture of Winchester, 
advanced rapidly into Pennsylvania, and has 
already sent back great quantities of horses, 
mules, wagons, beeves, and other necessaries ; 
he is now at or beyond Carlisle, laying the 
country under contribution, and making 
Pennsylvania support the war, instead of 
poor, used-ap, and worn-out Virginia. The 
corps of Generals A. P. Hill and Longstreet 
are now near this place, all full of confidence 
and in high spirits. 

June 28 (Sunday).—No officer or soldier 
under the rank of a general is allowed into 
Chambersburg without a special order from 
General Lee, which he is very chary of giv- 
ing; and I hear of officers of tank being 
refused this pass. 


that the relation between their staffs and them- 
selves, and the way the duty is carried on, is 
very similar to what it is in the British army. 
All the generals—Johnston, Bragg, Polk, Hardee, 
Longstreet, and Lee—are thorough soldiers, and 
their staffs are composed of gentlemen of position 
and education, who have now been trained into ex- 
cellent and zealous staff officers. 


Moses proceeded into town at 11 a.m., with 
an Official requisition for three days’ rations 
for the whole army in this neighborhood. 
These rations he is to seize by force, if not 
voluntarily supplied. 

I was introduced to General Hood this 
morning; he is a tall, thin, wiry-looking 
man, with a grave face and a light-colored 
beard, thirty-three years old, and is ac- 
counted one of the best and most promising 
officers in the army. 

By his Texan and Alabamian troops he is 
adored ; he formerly commanded the Texan 
Brigade, but has now been promoted to the 
command of a division. His troops are ac- 
cused of being a wild set, and difficult to 
manage; and it isthe great object of the 
chiefs to check their innate plundering pro- 
pensities by every means in their power. 

I went into Chambersburg at noon, and 
found Lawley ensconced in the Franklin Ho- 
tel. Both he and I had much difficulty in 
getting into that establishment—the doors 
being locked, and only opened with the great- 
est caution. Lawley had had a most painful 
journey in the ambulance yesterday, and was 
much exhausted. No one in the hotel would 
take the slightest notice of him, and all 
scowled at me in a most disagreeable manner. 

Half a dozen Pennsylvanian viragos sur- 
rounded and assailed me with their united 
tongues toa deafening degree. Nor would 
they believe me when I told them I was an 
English spectator and a non-combatant; they 
said I must be either a rebel or a Yankee — 
by which expression I learned for the first 
time that the term Yankee is as much used 
as a reproach in Pennsylvania as in the South. 
The sight of gold, which I exchanged for their 
greenbacks, brought about a change, and by 
degrees they became quite affable. They 
seemed very ignorant, and confused Texans 
with Mexicans. 

After leaving Lawley pretty comfortable, I 
walked about the town and witnessed the 
pressing operations of Moses and his myrmi- 
dons. Neither the mayor nor the corpora- 
tion were to be found anywhere, nor were the 
keys of the principal stores forthcoming until 
Moses began to apply the axe. The citizens 
were lolling about the streets in a listless 
manner, and showing no great signs of dis- 
content. They had left to their women the 
task of resisting the commissaries—a duty 





which they were fully competent to perform.. 
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No soldiers but those on duty were visible in 
the streets. 

In the evening 1 called again to sce Lawley, 
and found in his room an Austrian officer, in 
the full uniform of the Austrian Hussars. 
He had got a year’s leave of absence, and 
has just succeeded in crossing the Potomac, 
though not without much trouble and difi- 
culty. When he stated his intention of wear- 
ing his uniform, I explained to him the inva- 
riable custom of the Confederate soldiers, of 
never allowing the smallest peculiarity of 
dress or appearance to pass without a torrent 
of jokes, which, however good-humored, end 
in becoming rather monotonous. 

I returned to camp at 6P.m. Major Moses 
did not get back till very late, much de- 
pressed at the ill-success of his mission. He 
had searched all day most indefatigably, and 
had endured much contumely from the Union 
ladies, who called him ‘a thievish little rebel 
scoundrel,’’ and other opprobrious epithets. 
But this did not annoy him so much as the 
manner in which everything he wanted had 
been sent away or hidden in private houses, 
which he is not allowed by General Lee’s or- 
der to search. 

He has only managed to secure a quan- 
tity of molasses, sugar, and whiskey. Poor 
Moses is thoroughly exhausted; but he en- 
dures the chaff of his brother officers with 
much good-humor, and they make him con- 
tinually repeat the different names he has 
been called. He says that at first the women 
refused his Confederate ‘‘ trash ’’ with great 
scorn, but they ended in being very particu- 
lar about the odd cents. 

June 29 (Monday) .—We are still at Cham- 
bersburg. Lee has issued a remarkably good 
order on non-retaliation, which is generally 
well received ; but I have heard of complaints 
from fire-caters, who want vengeance for their 
wrongs ; and when one considers the numbers 
of officers and soldiers with this army who 
have been totally ruined by the -devastations 
of Northern troops, one cannot be much sur- 
prised. at this feeling. 

I went into Chambersburg again, and wit- 
nessed the singularly good behavior of the 
troops towards the citizens. I heard soldiers 
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commendable and surprising. Yet these Penn- 
sylvania Dutch * don’t seem the least thank- 
ful, and really appear to be unaware that 
their own troops have been for two years 
treating Southern toWns with ten times more 
harshness. They are the most unpatriotic 
people I ever saw, and openly state that they 
don’t care which side wins provided they are 
left alone. They abuse Lincoln tremer 
dously. 

Of course, in such a large army as thb, 
there must be many instances of bad chareec- 
ters, who are always ready to plunder and 
pillage whenever they can do so without be- 
ing caught: the stragglers, also, who remain 
behind when the army has left, will doubtless 
do much harm. It is impossible to prevent 
this; but everything that can be done is done 
to protect private’ property and non-comba- 
tants, and I can say, from my own observa- 
tion, with wonderful success. I hear in- 
stances, however, in which soldiers meeting 
well-dressed citizens have made a ‘‘ long arm”’ 
and changed hats, much to the disgust of the 
latter, who are still more annoyed when an 
exchange of boots is also proposed; their 
superfine broadcloth is never in any danger. 

General Longstreet is generally a particu- 
larly taciturn man, but this evening he and 
I had a long talk about Texas, where he had 
been quartered a long time. He remembered 
many people whom I had met quite well, and 
was much amused by the description of my 
travels through that country. 1 complimented 
him upon the manner in which the Confeder- 
ate sentries do their duty, and said they were 
quite as strict as, and ten times more polite 
than, regular soldiers. He replied, laughing, 
that a sentry, after refusing you leave to en- 
ter a camp, might very likely, if properly 
asked, show you another way in, by which 
you might avoid meeting a sentry at all. 

I saw General Pendleton and General Pick- 
ett to-day. Pendleton is Chief of Artillery 
to the army, and was a West Pointer; but in 
more peaceable times he fills the post of Epis- 
copal clergyman in Lexington, Virginia. Un- 
like General Polk, he unites the military and 
clerical professions together, and continues 
to preach whenever he gets a chance. On 


saying to one another that they did not like | these occasions he wears a surplice over his 


being in a town in which they were very nat- | 


urally detested. To any one who has seen as 
T have the ravages of the Northern troops in 
Southern towns, this forbearance scems most 


uniform. 


* This part of Pennsylvania is much peopled with 
the descopdants of Germans, who speak an unintel- 
ligible language. 
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General Pickett commands one of the divi- 
sions in Longstreet’s corps.* He wears his 
hair in long ringlets, and is altogether rather 
a desperate-looking character. He is the offi- 
cer who, as Captain Pickett of the U.S. army, 
figured in the difficulty between the British 
and United States in the San Juan Island 
affair, under General Harney, four or five 
years ago. 

June 30 (Tuesday) .—This morning, before 
marching from Chambersburg, General Long- 
street introduced me to the commander-in- 
chief. General Lee is, almost without ex- 
eeption, the handsomest man of his age I ever 
saw. He is fifty-six years old, tall, broad- 
shouldered, very well made, well set up—a 
thorough soldier in appearance ; and his man- 
ners are most courteous and full of dignity. 
He is a perfect gentleman in every respect. 
I imagine no man has so few enemies, or is 
so universally esteemed. Throughout the 
South, all agree in pronouncing him to be as 
near perfection as a man can be. He has 
none of the small vices, such as smoking, 
drinking, chewing, or swearing, and his bit- 
terest enemy never accused him of any of the 
greater ones. He generally wears a well- 
worn, long gray jacket, a high, black felt 
hat, and blue trousers tucked into his Wel- 
lington boots. I never saw him carry arms; t 
and the only mark of his military rank are 
the three stars on his collar. He rides a 
handsome horse, which is extremely well 
groomed. He himself is very neat in his 
dress and person, and in the most arduous 
marches he always looks smart and clean.t 

In the old army he was always considered 
one of its best officers; and at the outbreak 
of these troubles, he was lieutenant-colonel 
of the 2d cavalry. He wasa rich man, but 
his fine estate was one of the first to fall into 
the enemy’s hands. I believe he has never 
slept in a house since he commanded in the 
Virginian army, and he invariably declines 
all offers of hospitality, for fear the person 
offering it may afterwards get into trouble for 
having sheltered the rebel general. The re- 
lations between him and Longstreet are quite 


* M‘Laws, Hood, and Pickett are the three divi- 
sional commanders or major-gencrals in Longstreet’s 
corps d’armee. 

+ I never saw either Lee or Longstreet carry arms. 
A. P. THiill generally wears a sword. 

$I observed this during the three days’ fighting 
at Gettysburg, and in the retreat afterwards, when 
every one else looked, and was, extremely dirty. 
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touching—they are almost always together. 
Longstreet’s corps complain of this sometimes, 
as they say that they seldom get a chance of 
detached service, which falls to the lot of 
Ewell. It is impossible to please Longstreet 
more than by praising Lee. I believe these 
two generals to be as little ambitious and as 
thoroughly unselfish as any men in the world. 
Both long for a successful termination of the 
war, in order that they may retire into ob- 
scurity. Stonewall Jackson (until his death 
the third in command of their army) was 
just such another simple-minded servant of 
his country. It is understood that General 
Lee is a religious man, though not so demon- 
strative in that respect as Jackson ; and un- 
like his late brother in arms, he is a member 
of the Church of England. His only faults, 
so far as I can learn, arise from his excessive 
amiability. 

Some Texan soldiers were sent this morn- 
ing into Chambersburg to destroy a number 
of barrels of excellent whiskey, which could 
not be carried away. This was a pretty good 
trial for their discipline, and they did think 
it rather hard lines that the only time they 
had been allowed into the enemy’s town was 
for the purpose of destroying their beloved 
whiskey. However, they did their duty like 
good soldiers. 

We marched six miles on the road towards 
Gettysburg, and encamped at a village called 
(I think) Greenwood. I rode Lawley’s old 
horse, he and the Austrian using the doctor’s 
ambulance. 

In the evening General Longstreet told me 
that he had just received intelligence that 
Hooker had been disrated, and that Meade 
was appointed in his place. Of course he 
knew both of them in the old army, and he 
says that Meade is an honorable and respeci- 
able man, though not, perhaps, so bold. as 
Hooker. 

I had a long talk with many officers about 
the approaching battle, which evidently can- 
not now be delayed long, and will take place 
on this road instead of in the direction of 
Harrisburg, as we had supposed. Ewell, who 
has laid York as well as Carlisle under con- 
tribution, has been ordered to reunite. 

Every one, of course, speaks with confi- 
dence. I remarked that it would be a good 
thing for them if on this occasion they had 
cavalry to follow up the broken infantry in 
the event of their succeeding in beating them. 
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But to my surprise they all spoke of their 
cavalry as not efficient for that purpose. In 
fact, Stuart’s men, though excellent at mak- 
ing raids, capturing wagons and stores, and 
cutting off communications, seem to have no 
idea of charging infantry under any circum- 
stances. Unlike the cavalry with Bragg’s 
army they wear swords, but seem to have 
little idea of using them—they hanker after 
their carbines and revolvers. They constantly 
ride with their swords between their left leg 
and the saddle, which has a very funny ap- 
pearance ; but their horses are generally good, 
and they ride well. The infantry and artil- 
lery of this army don’t seem to respect the 
cavalry very much, and often jeer at them. 

I was forced to abandon my horse here, as 
he was now lame in three legs, besides hav- 
ing a very sore back. 

July 1 (Wednesday).—We did not leave 
our camp till noon, as nearly all General 
Hill’s corps had to pass our quarters on its 
march towards Gettysburg. One division of 
Ewell’s also had to jcin in a little beyond 
Greenwood, and Longstreet’s corps had to 
bring up the rear. 

During the morning, I made the acquaint- 
ance of Colonel Walton, who used to com- 
mand the well-known Washington Artillery, 
but he is now chief of artillery to Longstrect’s 
corps d'armée ; he is a big man, ci-devant auc- 
tioneer in New Orleans, and I understand he 
pines to return to his hammer. 

Soon after starting we got into a pass in 
the South Mountain, a continuation, I be- 
lieve, of the Blue Ridge range, which is 
broken by the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry. 
The scenery through the pass is very fine. 

The first troops, alongside of whom we 
rode, belonged to Johnson’s division of Ewell’s 
corps. Among them I saw, for the first time, 
the celebrated ‘‘ Stonewall Brigade,’’ for- 
merly commanded by Jackson. In appear- 
ance the men differ, little from other Confed- 
erate soldiers, except, perhaps, that the 
brigade contains more elderly men and fewer 
boys. All (except, I think, one regiment) 
are Virginians. As they have nearly always 
been on detached duty, few of them knew 
General Longstreet except by reputation. 
Numbers of them asked me whether the 
general in front was Longstreet, and when I 
answered in the affirmative, many would run 
on a hundred yards to take a good look at 
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him. This I take to be an immense compli- 
ment from any soldier on a long march. 

At 2 p.m., firing became distinctly audible 
in our front, but although it increased as we 
progressed, it did not seem to be very heavy. 
A spy who was with us insisted upon there 
being ‘*a pretty tidy bunch of blue-bellies in 
or near Gettysburg,’’ and he declared that he 
was in their society three days ago. 

After passing Johnson’s division, we came 
to a Florida Brigade, which is now in Hill’s 
corps, but as it had formerly served under 
Longstreet, the men knew him well. Some 
of them (after the general had passed) called 
out to their comrades, ‘* Look out for work 
now, boys, for here’s the old bull-dog again.” 

At 3 p.m., we began to meet wounded men 
coming to the rear, and the number of these 
soon increased most rapidly, some hobbling 
alone, others on stretchers carried by the 
ambulance corps and others in the ambu- 
lance wagons; many of the latter were 
stripped nearly naked, and displayed very bad 
wounds. This spectacle, so revolting to a 


person unaccustomed to such eights, produced . 


no impression whatever upon the advancing 
troops, who certainly go under fire with the 
most perfect nonchalance: they show no en- 
thueiasm or excitement, but the most com- 
plete indifference. This is the effect of two 
years almost uninterrupted fighting. 

We now began to meet Yankee prisoners 
coming to the rear in considerable numbers : 
many of them were wounded, but they seemed 
already to be on excellent terms with their 
captors, with whom they had commenced 
swopping canteens, tobacco, ete. Among them 
was a Pennsylvanian colonel, a miserable ob- 
ject from a wound in his face. ‘In answer to 
a question, I heard one of them remark, with 
a laugh, ‘* We’re pretty nigh whipped al- 
ready.”” Wenext came to a Confederate 
soldier carrying a Yankee color, belonging, 1 
think, to a Pennsylvanian regiment, which he 
told us he had just captured. 

At 4.30 p.w. we came in sight of Gettys- 
burg and joined General Lee and General Hill, 
who were on the top of one of the ridges which 
form the peculiar feature of the country round 
Gettysburg. We could see the enemy retreat- 
ing up one of the opposite ridges, pursued by 
the Confederates with loud yells. 

The position into which the enemy had been 
driven was evidently astrong one. His right 
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appeared to rest on a cemetery, on the top of 
a high ridge to the right of Gettysburg, as we 
looked at it. 

General Hill now came up and told me he 
had been very unwell all day, and in fact he 
looks very delicate. He said he had had two 
of his divisions engaged, and had driven the 
enemy four miles into his present position, 
capturing a great many prisoners, some can- 
non, and some colors ; he said, however, that 
the Yankees had fought with a determination 
unusual to them. He pointed out a railway 
cutting, in which they had made a goodstand ; 
also, a field in the centre of which he had 
seen a man plant the regimental color, round 
which the regiment had fought for some time 
with much obstinacy, and when at last it was 
obliged to retreat, the color-hearer retired 
last of all, turning round every now and then 
to shake his fist at the advancing rebels. 
General Hill said he felt quite sorry when he 
saw this gallant Yankee meet his doom. 

General Ewell had come up at 3.30, on the 
enemy’s right (with part of his corps), and 
completed his discomfiture. 

General Reynolds, one of the best Yankee 
generals, was reported killed. Whilst we 
were talking, a message arrived from General 
Ewell, requesting Hill to press the enemy in 
the front, whilst he performed the same oper- 
ation on his right. The pressure was accord- 
ingly applied in a mild degree, but the enemy 
were too strongly posted, and it was too late 
in the evening for a regular attack. 

The town of Gettysburg was now occupied 
by Ewell, and was full of Yankee dead and 
wounded. 

I climbed upa tree in the most commanding 
place I could find, and could form a pretty 
good gencral idea of the enemy’s position, 
although, the tops of the ridges being covered 
with pine woods, it was very difficult to see 
anything of the troops concealed in them. 

The firing ceased about dark, at which time 
I rode back with General Longstreet and his 
staff to his head-quarters at Cashtown, a little 
village eight miles from Gettysburg. At that 
time troops were pouring along the road, and 
were being marched towards the position they. 
are to occupy to-morrow. 

In the fight to-day nearly six thousand 
prisoners had been taken, and ten guns. 
About twenty thousand men must have been 
on the field on the Confederate side. The 
enemy had two corps d’armée engaged. ll 
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the prisoners belong, I think, to the 1st and 
llth corps. This day’ s work is called a 
‘‘brisk little scurry,’’ and all anticipate a 
‘* big battle’’ to-morrow. 

I observed that the artillerymen in charge 
of the horses dig themselves little holes like 
graves, throwing up the earth at the upper 
end. They ensconce themselves in these holes 
when under fire. 

At supper this evening, General Longstreet 
spoke of the enemy’s position as being ‘‘ very 
formidable.’’ He also said, that they would 
doubtless intrench themselves strongly during 
the night.* 

The staff officers spoke of the battle asa 
certainty, and the universal fecling in the 
army was one of profound contempt for an 
enemy whom they had beaten so constantly, 
and under so many disadvantages. 

July 2 (Thursday).—We all got up at 3.30 
A.M., and breakfasted a little before daylight. 
Lawley insisted on viding, notwithstanding 





dilemma for ne but I was accommodated 
by Major Clark (of this staff), whilst the stout 
Austrian was mounted by Major Walton. 

Colonel Sorrell, the Austrian, and I arrived 
at 5 p.m. at the same commanding position 
we were on yesterday, and climbed up a tree 
in company with Captain Schreibert of the 
Prussian army. 

Just below us were seated Generals Lee, 
Hill, Longstreet, and Hood in consultation— 
the two latter assisting their deliberations by 
the truly American custom of whittling sticks. 
General Heith was also present; he was 
wounded in the head yesterday, and although 
not allowed to command his brigade, he in- 
sists upon coming to the field. 

At 7 a.m. I rode over part of the ground 
with General Longstreet, and saw him dis- 
posing M’Laws’s division for to-day’s fight. 
The enemy occupied a series of high ridges, 
the tops of which were covered with trecs, but 
the intervening valleys between their ridges 
and ours were mostly open, and partly under 
cultivation. The cemetery was on their right, 
and their left appeared to rest upon a high 
rocky hill. The enemy's forces, which were 


now supposed to comprise nearly the whole 
Potomac army, were concentrated into aspace 


* T have the best reasons for supposing that the 
fight came off prematurely, and that neither Lee nor 
Longstreet intended that it should have begun that 
day. Talso think that their plans were deranged 
by the events of the first. 
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apparently not more than a couple of miles in 
length. 

The Confederates enclosed them in a sort 
of semi-circle, and the extreme extent of our 
position must have been from five to six miles 
at least. Ewell was on our left ; his head- 
quarters in a church (with a high cupola) at 
Gettysburg ; Hill in the centre ; and Long- 
street on the right. Our ridges were also 
covered with pine woods at the tops, and gen- 
erally on the rear slopes. The artillery of 
both sides confronted each other at the edges 
of these belts of trees, the troops being com- 
pletely hidden. The enemy was evidently in- 
trenched, but the Southerns had not broken 
ground at all. A dead silence reigned till 
4.45 p.m., and no one would have imagined 
that such masses of men and such a powerful 
artillery were about to commence the work of 
destruction at that hour. 

Only two divisions of Longstreet were pres- 
ent to-day—viz., M’Laws’s and Hood’s— 
Pickett being still in the rear. As the whole 
morning was evidently to be occupied in dis- 
posing the troops for the attack, I rode to the 
extreme right with Colonel Manning and 
Major Walton, where we ate quantities of 
cherries, and got a feed of corn for our horses. 
We also bathed in a small stream, but not 
without some trepidation on my part, for we 
were almost beyond the lines, and were ex- 
posed to the enemy’s cavalry. 

At 1 p.w. I met a quantity of Yankee pris- 
oners who had been picked up straggling. 
They told me they belonged to Sickle’s corps 
(3d, I think), and had arrived from Emmets- 
burg during the night. 

About this time skirmishing began along 
part of the line, but not heavily. 

At 2 p.m. General Longstreet advised me, 
if I wished to have a good view of the battle, 
to return to my tree of yesterday. I did so, 
and remained there with Lawley and Captain 
Schreibert during the rest of the afternoon. 
But until 4.45 p.w. all was profoundly still, 
and we began to doubt whether a fight was 
coming off to-day at all. At that time, 
however, Longstreet suddenly commenced a 
heavy cannonade on the right. Ewell im- 
mediately took it up on the left. The enemy 
replied with at least equal fury, and in a few 
moments the firing along the whole line was 
as heavy as it is possible to conceive. A 
dense smoke arose for six miles, there was a 
little wind to drive it away, and the air 





seemed full of shells—each of which seemed 
to have a different style of going, and to 
make a different noise from the others. The 
ordnance on both sides is of a very varied 
description. 

Every now and then a caisson would blow 
up—if a Federal one, a Confederate yell 
would immediately follow. The Southern 
troops, when charging, or to express their 
delight, always yell in a manner peculiar to 
themselves. The Yankee cheer is more like 
ours; but the Confederate officers declare 
that the rebel yell has a particular merit, 
and always produces a salutary and useful 
effect upon their adversaries. A corps is 
sometimes spoken of as ‘‘a good yelling 
regiment.” 

So soon as the firing began, General Lee 
joined Hill just below our tree, and he re- 
mained there nearly all the time, looking 
through his field-glass—sometimes talking to 
Hill and sometimes to Colonel Long of his 
staff. But generally he sat quite alone on 
the stump of a tree. 

What I remarked especially was, that dur- 
ing the whole time the firing continued, he 
only sent one message, and only received one 
report. It is evidently his system to arrange 
the plan thoroughly with the three corps 
commanders, and then leave to them the duty 
of modifying and carrying it out to the best 
of their abilities. 

When the cannonade was at its height, 
a Confederate band of music, between the 
cemetery and ourselves, began to play polkas 
and waltzes, which sounded very curious, 
accompanied by the hissing and bursting ot 
the shells. 

At 5.45 all became comparatively quiet on 
our left and in the cemetery ; but volleys of 
musketry on the right told us that Long- 
street’s infantry were advancing, and the 
onward progress of the smoke showed that 
he was progressing favorably ; but about 6,30 
there seemed to be a check, and even a 
slight retrograde movement. Soon after 7 
General Lee got a report by signal from 
Longstreet to say ‘‘we are doing well.” 

A little before dark the firing dropped off in 
every direction, and soon ceased altogether. 

We then received intelligence that Long- 
street had carried everything before him for 
some time, capturing several batteries, and 
driving the enemy from his positions; but 
when Hill’s Florida Brigade and some other 
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troops gave way, he was forced to abandon a 
small portion of the ground he had won, to- 
gether with all the captured guns, except 
three. 

His troops, however, bivouacked during 
the night on ground occupied by the enemy 
this morning. 

Every one deplores that Longstreet will 
expose himself in such a reckless manner. 
To-day he led a Georgian regiment in a 
charge against a battery, hat in hand, and 
in front of everybody. General Barksdale 
was killed and Semmes wounded ; but the 
most serious loss was that of General Hood, 
who was badly wounded in the arm early 
in the day. I heard that his Texans are in 
despair. Lawley and I rode back to the gen- 
eral’s camp, which had been moved to within 
a mile of the scene of action. Longstreet, 
however, with most of his staff, bivouacked 
on the field. 

Major Fairfax arrived at about 10 p.m. in 
avery bad humor. He had under his charge 
about 1000 to 1500 Yankee prisoners who 
had been taken to-day, among them a gen- 
eral, whom [ heard one of his men accusing of 
having been ‘‘ s0 G—d d—d drunk that he 
had turned his guns upon hisown men.”’ But, 
upon the other hand, the accuser was such a 
thundering blackguard, and proposed taking 
such a variety of oaths in ordor to escape from 
the U.S. army, that he is not worthy of much 
credit. A large train of horses and mules, 
etc., arrived to-day, sent in by General 
Stuart, and captured, it is understood, by 
his cavalry, which had penetrated to within 
six miles of Washington. 

July 3 (Friday).—At 6 a.m. IT rode to the 
field with Colonel Manning, and went over 
that portion of the ground which, after a fierce 
contest, had been won from the enemy yes- 
terday evening. The dead were being buried, 
but great numbers were still lying about ; 
also many mortally wounded, for whom 
nothing could be done. Amongst the latter 
were a number of Yankees--dressed in bad 
imitations of the Zouave costume. They 
opened their glazed eyes as I rode past ina 
painfully imploring manner. 

We joined Generals Lee and Longstrect’s 
staff: they were reconnoitering and making 
preparations for renewing the attack. As 
we formed a pretty large party, we often drew 
upon ourselves the attention of the hos- 





tile sharpshooters, and were two or three 
times favored with a shell. One of these 
shells set a brick building on fire which was 
situated between the lines. This building 
was filled with wounded, principally Yan- 
kees, who, I am afraid, must have perished 
miserably in the flames. Colonel Sorrell had 
been slightly wounded yesterday, but still 
did duty. Major Walton’s horse was killed, 
but there were no other casualties amongst 
my particular friends. 

The plan of yesterday’s attack seems to 
have been very simple—first a heavy cannon- 
ade all along the line, followed by an ad- 
vance of Longstreet’s two divisions and part 
of Hill’s corps. In consequence of the ene- 
my’s having been driven back some distance, 
Longstreet’s corps (part-of it) was in a much 
more forward situation than yesterday. But 
the range of heights to be gained was still 
most formidable, and evidently strongly in- 
trenched. 

The distance between the Confederate guns 
and the Yankee position—i.c., between the 
woods crowning the opposite ridges—was at 
Icast a mile,—quite open, gently undulating, 
and exposed to artillery the whole distance. 
This was the ground which had to be crossed 
in to-day’s attack. Pickett’s division, which 
had just come up, was to bear the brunt 
in Longstreet’s attack, together with Heth 
and Pettigrew in Hill’s corps. Pickett’s 
division was a weak one (under five thousand) 
owing to the absence of two brigades. 

At noon all Longstreet’s dispositions were 
made; his troops for attack were deployed 
into line, and lying down in the woods; his 
batteries were ready to open. The general 
then dismounted and went to sleep for a 
short time. 

Captain —— and I now rode off to get, if 
possible, into some commanding position 
from whence we could see the whole thing 
without being exposed to the tremendous 


fire which was about to commence. After: 
riding about for half an hour without being: 
able to discover so desirable a situation, we- 
determined to make for the cupola near Get-. 
tysburg, Ewell’s head-quarters. Just before: 
we reached the entrance to the town, the: 


cannonade opened with a fury which sur- 
passed even that of yesterday. 
Soon after passing through the toll-gate at 


the entrance of Gettysburg, we found that. 
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we had got into a heavy cross-fire ; shells, 
both Federal and Confederate, passing over 
our heads with great frequency. 

At length two shrapnel shells burst quite 
close to us, and a ball from one of them hit 
the officer who was conducting us. We then 
turned round and changed our views with re- 
gard to the cupola—the fire of one side being 
bad enough, but preferable to that of both 
sides. A small boy of twelve years was 
riding with us at the time: this urchin took 
a diabolical interest in the bursting of the 
shells, and screamed with delight when he 
saw them take effect. I never saw this boy 
again, or found out who he was. The road 
at Gettysburg was lined with Yankee dead, 
and as they had been killed on the Ist, the 
poor fellows had already begun to be very 
offensive. We then returned to the hill I 
was on yesterday. But finding that, to see 
the actual fighting, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to go into the thick of the thing, I de- 
termined to make my way to General Long- 
street. It was then about 2.30. After 
passing General Lee and his staff, I rode on 
through the woods in the direction in which 
I had left Longstreet. I soon began to meet 
many wounded men returning from the front ; 
many of them asked in piteous toncs the way 
to a doctor or an ambulance. The further I 
got, the greater became the number of the 
wounded. At last Icame toa perfect stream 
of them flocking through the woods in num- 
bers as great as the crowd in Oxford Street 
in the middle of the day. Some were walk- 
ing alone on crutches composed of two rifles, 
others were supported by men less badly 
wounded than themselves, and others were 
carricd on stretchers by the ambulance corps ; 
but in no case did I see a sound man help- 
ing the wounded to the rear unless he car- 
ried the red badge of the ambulance corps. 
They were still under a heavy fire ; the shells 
were continually bringing down great limbs 
of trees, and carrying further destruction 
amongst this melancholy procession. I saw 
all this in much less time than it takes to 
write it, and although astonished to meet 
such vast numbers of wounded, I had not 
seen cnough to give me any idea of the real 
extent of the mischief. 

When I got close up to General Longstreet, 
I saw one of his regiments advancing through 
the woods in good order ; 80, thinking I was 
just in time to see the attack, I remarked to 


the general that ‘* I wouldn’t have missed this 
for anything.”’ Longstreet was seated at the 
top of a snake fence at the edge of the wood, 
and looking perfectly calm and unperturbed. 
He replied, laughing, ‘* The devil you would- 
n't! Iwould like to have missed it very much ; 
we have attacked and been repulsed : look there!’ 

For the first time I then had a view of the 
open space between the two positions, and 
saw it covered with Confederates slowly and 
sulkily returning towards us in small broken 
parties, under a heavy fire of artillery. But 
the fire where we were was not so bad as fur- 
ther to the rear; for although the air seemed 
alive with shell, yet the greater number burst 
behind us. 

The general told me that. Pickett’s division 
had succeeded in carrying the enemy’s posi- 
tion and capturing his guns, but after re-— 
maining there twenty minutes, it had been 
forced to retire, on the retreat of Heth and 
Pettigrew on its left. 

No person could have been more calm or 
self-possessed than General Longstreet, under 
these trying circumstances, aggravated as they 
now were by the movements of the enemy who 
began to show a strong disposition to advance. 
I could now thoroughly appreciate the term 
bull-dog, which I had heard applied to him 
by the soldiers. Difficulties seem to make no 
other impression upon him than to make him 
a little more savage. 

Major Walton was the only officer with him. 
when I came up—all the rest had been put 
into the charge. In a few minutes Major 
Latrobe arrived on foot, carrying his saddle, 
having just had his horse killed. Colonel 
Sorrel was also in the same predicament, and 
Captain Goree’s horse was wounded in the 
mouth. 

The general was making the best arrange- 
ments in his power to resist the threatened 
advance, by advancing some artillery, rally- 
ing the stragglers, etc. I remember seeing 
a general (Pettigrew, I think it was) come 
up to him, and report that ‘ he was unable 
to bring his men up again.’’ Longstreet 
turned upon him and replied with some sar- 
casm, ** Very well ; never mind, then, general ; 
tjust let them remain where they are: the ene- 
my’s going to advance, and will spare you the 
trouble.”’ 

He asked for something to drink: I gave 
him some rum out of my silver flask, which 





[ begged he would keep in remembrance of 
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the occasion; he smiled, and, to my great 
satisfaction, accepted the memorial. He then 
‘went off to give some orders to M’Laws’s 
division. 

Soon afterwards I joined General Lee, who 
had in the mean while come to the front on 
becoming aware of the disaster. If Long- 
street’s conduct was admirable, that of Gen- 
eral Lee was perfectly sublime. He was 
engaged in rallying and in encouraging the 
broken troops, and was riding about a little 
in front of the wood, quite alone—the whole 
of his staff heing engaged in asimilar manner 
further to the rear. His face, which is al- 
ways placid and cheerful, did not show signs 
of the slightest disappointment, care, or an- 
noyance ; and he was addressing to every 
soldier he meta few words of encouragement, 
suchas, ‘* All this will come right in the end : 
we'll talk it over afterwards; but, in the 
mean time, all good men must rally. We 
want all good and true men just now,”’ etc. 
He spoke to all the wounded men that passed 
him, and the slightly wounded he exhorted 
‘¢ to bind up their hurts and take up @ mus- 
ket ’’ in this emergency. Very few failed to 
answer his appeal, and I saw many badly 
wounded men take off their hats and cheer 
him. 

He said to me, ‘‘ This has been a sad day 
for us, colonel—a sad day ; but we can’t ex- 
pect always to gain victories.”” He was also 
kind enough to advise me to get into some 
more sheltered position. 

Notwithstanding the misfortune which had 
so suddenly befallen him, General Lee seemed 
to observe everything, however trivial. When 
a mounted officer began licking his horse for 
shying at the bursting of a shell, he called 
out, ‘* Don’t whip him, captain, don’t whip 
him. I’ve got just such another foolish horse 
myself, and whipping does no good.” 

I happened to see a man lying flat on his 
face in a small ditch, and I remarked that I 
didn’t think he seemed dead ; this drew Gen- 
eral Lee’s attention to the man, who com- 
menced groaning dismally. Finding appeals 
to his patriotism of rio avail, General Lee had 
him ignominiously set on his legs by some 
neighboring gunners. 

I saw General Wilcox (an officer who wears 
a short round jacket and a battered straw hat) 
come up to him, and explain, almost crying, 
the state of his brigade. General Lee im- 
mediately shook hands with him and said, 
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cheerfully, ‘‘ Never mind, general, all this 
has been my fault—it is I that have lost this 
fight, and you must heip me out of it in the 
best way you can.” 

In this manner I saw General Lee encour- 
age and re-animate his somewhat dispirited 
troops, and magnanimously take upon his 
own shoulders the whole weight of the re- 
pulse. It was impossible to look at him or 
to listen to him without feeling the strongest 
admiration, and I never saw any man fail 
him except the man in the ditch. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the critical statg 
of affairs as they appeared about this time. 
If the enemy or their general had shown any 
enterprise, there is no saying ‘what might 
have happened. General Lee and his officers 
were evidently fully impressed with a sense 
of the situation; yet there was much less 
noise, fuss, or confusion of orders than at 
an ordinary field-day : the men, as they were 
rallied in the wood, were brought up in de- , 
tachments and lay down quietly and coolly 
in the positions assigned to them. 

We heard that Generals Garnett and Armi- 
stead were killed, and General Kemper mor- 
tally wounded ; also, that Pickett’s division 
had only one ficld officer unhurt. Nearly all 
thisslaughter took place inanopenspaceabout . 
one mile square, and within one hour. 

At 6 p.m..we heard a long and continuous 
Yankee cheer, which we at first imagined was 
an indication of an advance, but it turned out 
to be their reception of a general officer, whom 
we saw riding down the line, followed by 
about thirty horsemen. 

Soon afterwards I rode to the extreme front, 
where there were four pieces of rifled cannon 
almost without any infantry support. To 
the non-withdrawal of these guns is to be at- 
tributed the otherwise surprising inactivity 
of the enemy. 

I was immediately surrounded bya sergeant 
and about half a dozen gunners, who seemed 
in excellent spirits and full of confidence, in 
spite of their exposed situation. The sergeant 
expressed his ardent hope that the Yankees 
might have spirit enough to advance and re- 
ceive the dose he had in readiness for them, 
They spoke in admiration of the advance of 
Pickett’s division, and of the manner in which 
Pickett himself had led it. When ,théy 
observed General Leo they said, ‘We've 
not lost confidence in the old man: this 
day’s work wont do him no harm, ‘ Uncle 
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Robert’ will get us into Washington yet ; 
you bet he will,” ete. 

Whilst we were talking, the enemy’s 
skirmishers began to advance slowly, and 
several ominous sounds in quick succession 
told us that we were attracting their atten- 
tion, and that it was necessary to break up 
the conclave. I therefore turned round and 
took leave of these cheery and plucky gunners. 

At 7 p.m. General Lee received a report 
that Johnson’s division of Ewell’s corps had 
been successful on the left, and had gained 
moportant advantages there. Firing entirely 
ceased in our front about this time, but we 
now heard some brisk musketry on our right, 
which I afterwards learned proceeded from 
Hood's Texans, who had managed to surround 
some enterprising Yankee cavalry, and were 
slaughtering them with great satisfaction. 
Only eighteen out of four hundred are said to 
have escaped. 

At 7.30 all idea of a Yankee atiack being 
over, I rode back to Moses’s tent, and found 
that worthy commissary in very low spirits, 
all sorts of exaggerated rumors having reached 
him. On my way I met a great many 


wounded men, most anxious to inquire after 
Longstreet, who was reported killed; whenI 


assured them he was quite well, they seemed 
to forget their own pain in the evident pleas- 
ure they felt in the safety of their chief. No 
words that I can use will adequately express 
the extraordinary patience and fortitude with 
which the wounded Confederates bore their 
sufferings. 

I got something to eat with the doctor at 
10 p.a., the first for fifteen hours. 

I gave up my horse to-day to his owner, as 
from death and exhaustion the staff are al- 
most without horses. 

July 4 (Saturday).—I was awoke at day- 
light by Moses complaining that his valuable 
trunk, containing much public money, had 
been stolen from our tent whilst we slept. 
After a search it was found ina wood hard 
by, broken open and minus the money. Dr. 
Barksdale had been robbed in the same man- 
ner exactly. This is.evidently the work of 
those rascally stragglers, who shirk going 
under fire, plunder the natives, and will here- 
after swagger as the heroes of Gettysburg. 

Lawley, the Austrian, and I, walked up to 
the front about eight o’clock, and on our 
way we met General Longstreet, who was in 
‘a high state of amusement and good-humor. 
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A flag of trace had just come over from the | 
enemy, and its bearer announced among other 
things that ‘General ‘Longstreet -was 


wounded, and a prisoner, but would be taken 


care of.”? General Longstreet sent back word © 
that he wasextremely grateful ; but that, being 
neither wounded nor a prisoner, he was quite 

able to take care of himself. The iron endur- ° 
ance of General Longstrect is most extraordi- 
nary; he seems to require neither food-nor - 
sleep. Some of his staff now fell fast asleep’ 
directly they got off their horses, they were: 
so exhausted from the last three days’ work.: 

Whilst Lawley went to head-quarters on 
business I sat down and had a long talk with 
General Pendleton (the parson), chief of ar: ~ 
tillery. He told me the exact number of gans 
in action yesterday. He said that the-uni-. 
versal opinion is in favor of the 12-pounder 
Napoleon guns as the best and simplest sort 
of orainance for field purposes.* Nearly all 
the artillery with this army has either been 
captured from the encmy or cast from old 
6-pounders taken at the carly part of the war. 

At 10 a.m. Lawley returned from head- 
quarters, bringing the news that the army is 
to commence moving in the direction of Vir- 
ginia this evening; this step is imperative 
from want of ammunition. Butit was hoped 
that the enemy might attack during the day, 
especially as this is the 4th of July, and it 
was calculated that there was still ammuni- 
tion for one day’s fighting. The ordnance 
train had already commenced moving back 
towards Cashtown, and Ewell’s immense train 
of plunder had been proceeding towards Ha- 
gerstown by the Fairfield road ever since an 
early hour this morning. 

Johnson’s division had evacuated during 
the night the position it had gained yesterday. 
It appears that for a time it was actually in 
possession of the cemetery, but had been 
forced to retire from thence from want of sup- 
port by Pender’s division, which had been re- 
tarded by that oflicer’s wound. The whole 
of our left was therefore thrown back consid- 
erably. 

At 1 p.m. the rain began to descend in tor- 
rents, and we took refuge in the hovel of an 
ignorant Pennsylvanian boor. The cottage 
was full of soldiers, none of whom had the 


* The Napoleon 12-pounders are smooth-bore brass 
guns, with chambers, very light and with long 
range. They were invented or recommended by 
Louis Napoleon years ago. 
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“slightest idea of the contemplated retreat, 


and all were talking of Washington and Bal- 


' timore with the greatest confidence. 


At 2 p.m. we walked to General Long- 


* ptreet’s camp, which had been removed to a 
_place three miles distant, on the Fairfield road. 


General Longstreet talked to me for a long 


-- time about the battle. He said the mistake 
- they had made was in not concentrating the 


army more, and making the attack yesterday 


‘with thirty thousand men instead of fifteen 
‘thousand. The advance had been in three 


lines, and the troops of Hill’s corps who gave 
way were young soldiers, who had never been 
under fire before. He thought the enemy 


“would ‘have attacked had the guns been 
“withdrawn. Had they done so at that par- 
- ticular moment immediately after the re- 


pulse, it would have been awkward ; but 


‘ in that case he had given orders for the ad- 


vance of Hood’s division and M’Laws’s on the 
right. I think, after all, that General Meade 
was right not to advance—his men would 
never have stood the tremendous fire of artil- 
lery they would have been exposed to. 

Rather over seven thousand Yankees were 
captured during the three days; thirty-five 
hundred took the parole ; the remainder were 
now being marched to Richmond, escorted by 
the remains of Pickett’s division. 

It is impossible to ayoid seeing that the 
cause of thig check to the Confederates lies in 
the utter contempt felt for the enemy by all 
ranks. 

Wagons, horses, mules, and cattle, capt- 
ured in Pennsylvania, the solid advantages of 
this campaign, have been passing slowly along 
this road (Fairfield) all day: those taken by 
Ewell are particularly admired. So intermi- 
nable was this train that it soon became evi- 
dent that we should not be able to start till 
late at night. As soon as it became dark we 
all lay round a big fire, and I heard reports 
coming in from the different generals that the 
enemy was reliring, and had been doing so 
all day long. M’Laws reported nothing in 
his front but cavalry videttes. 

But this, of course, could make no differ- 
ence to General Lee’s plans; ammunition he 
must have—he had failed to capture it from 
the enemy (according to precedent) ; and as 
his communications with Virginia were inter- 
cepted, he was compelled to fall back towards 
Winchester, and draw his supplies from 
thence. 





General Milroy had kindly left an ample 
stock at that town when he made his precip- 
itate exit some weeks ago. The army was 
also encumbered with an enormous wagon- 
train, the spoils of Pennsylvania, which it is 
highly desirable to get safely over the Poto- 
mac. 

Shortly after 9 p.a. the rain began to de- 
scend in torrents. Lawley and I luckily got 
into the doctor’s covered buggy, and began to 
get slowly under way a little after mid- 
night. 

July 5 (Sunday) .—The night was very bad 
—thunder and lightning, torrents of rain— 
the road knee-deep in mud and water, and 
often blocked up with wagons ‘‘come to 
grief.”’ I pitied the wretched plight of the | 
unfortunate soldiers who were to follow us. 

Our progress was naturally very slow in- 
deed, and we took eight hours to go as many 
miles. 

At 8 a.m. we halted a little beyond the vil- 
lage of Fairfield, near the entrance to a moun- 
tain-pass. No sooner had we done so and lit 
a fire, than an alarm was spread that Yankee 
cavalry were unon us. Several shots flew 
over our heads, but we never could discover 
from whence they came. News also arrived 
of the capture of the whole of Ewell’s beauti- 
ful wagons.* These reports created a regu- 
lar stampede amongst the wagoners, and Long- 
street’s drivers started off as fast as they could 

0. 

7 Our medical trio, however, firmly declined 
to budge, and came to this wise conclusion, 
partly urged by the pangs of hunger, and 
partly from the consideration that, if the 
Yankee cavalry did come, the crowded state 
of the road in our rear would prevent our es- 
cape. Soon afterwards, some Confederate 
cavalry were pushed to the front, who cleared 
the pass after a slight skirmish. 

At noon, Generals Lee and Longstreet ar- 
rived, and halted close tous. Soon afterwards 
Ewell came up. This is the first time I ever 
saw him. He is rather a remarkable-looking 
old soldier, with a bald head, a prominent 
nose, and rather a haggard, sickly face: hay- 
ing so lately lost his leg above the knee, he 
is still a complete cripple, and falls off his 
horse occasionally, Directly he dismounts 
he has to be put on crutches. He was Stone- 
wall Jackson’s coadjutor during the celebrated 


*It afterwards turned out that all escaped but 
thirty-eight. 
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valley campaigns, and he used to be a great 
swearer—in fact, he is said to have been the 
only person who was unable to restrain that 
propensity before Jackson ; but since his late 
(rather romantic) marriage, he has (to use the 
American expression) ‘‘ joined the Church.”’ 
When I saw him he was in a great state of 
disgust in consequence of the supposed loss 
of his wagons, and refused to be comforted 
by General Lee. 

1 joined Longstreet again, and, mounted on 
Lawley’s venerable horse, started at 3 p.m. to 
ride through the pass. At4 p.m. we stopped 
ata place where the roads fork, one leading 
to Emmetsburg, and the other to Hagers- 
town. 

Major Moses and I entered a farmhouse, in 
which we found several women, two wounded 
Yankees, and one dead one, the result of this 
morning’s skirmish. One of the sufferers 
was frightfully wounded in the head; the 
other was hit in the knee: the latter told me 
he was an Irishman, and had served in the 
Bengal Europeans during the Indian Mutiny. 
He now belonged to a Michigan cavalry reg- 
iment, and had already imbibed American 
ideas of Ireland’s wrongs, and all that sort of 
trash. He told me that his officers were very 
had, and that the idea in the army was that 
McClellan had assumed the chief command. 

The women in this house were great Abo- 
litionists. When Major Fairfax rode up, he 
inquired of one of them whether the corpse 
was that of a Confederate or Yankee (the 
body was in the verandah, covered with a 
white sheet). The woman made a gesture 
with her foot, and replied, ‘If it was a rebel, 
do you think it would be here long?’’ Fair- 
fax then said, ‘* Is it a woman who speaks in 
such a manner of a dead body which can do 
no one any harm?’’ She thereupon colored 
up, and said she wasn’t in earnest. 

At six o’clock we rode on again (by the 
Hagerstown road) and came up with General 
Longstreet at 7.30. The road was full of sol- 
diers, marching in a particularly lively man- 
ner—the wet and mud seemed to have pro- 
duced no effect whatever on their spirits, 
which were as boisterous as ever. They had 
got hold of colored prints of Mr. Lincoln, 
which they were passing about from company 
to company with many remarks upon the per- 
sonal beauty of Uncle Abe. The same old 
chaff was going on of ** Come out of that hat 
—I know you’re in it—I sees your legs adan- 
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gling down,” ete. When we halted for the 
night, skirmishing was going on in front and 
rear—Stuart in front and Ewell in rear. Our 
bivouac being near a large tavern, General 
Longstreet had ordered some supper there for 
himself and his staff; but when we went to 
devour it, we discovered General M’Laws and 
his officers rapidly finishing it. We, how- 
ever, s00n got more, the Pennsylvanian pro- 
prietors being particularly anxious to propi- 
tiate the general, in hopes that he would 
spare their live stock, which had been con- 
demned to death by the ruthless Moses. 

During supper women came rushing in at 
intervals saying, ‘*Oh, good heavens, now 
they’re killing our fat hogs. Which is the 
general? Which is the great officer? Our 
milch cows are now going.’’ To all which 
expressions Longstreet replied, shaking his 
head in a melancholy manner, ‘‘ Yes, madam, 
it’s very sad—very sad : and this sort of thing 
has been going on in Virginia more than two 
years—very sad.”’ 

We all slept in the open, and the heavy 
rain produced no effect upon our slumbers. 

I understand it is impossible to cross the 
lines by flag of truce. I therefore find my- 
self in a dilemma about the expiration of my 
leave. 

July 6 (Monday).—Several horses were 
stolen last night, mine nearly so. It is nec- 
essary to be very careful, in order to prevent 
this misfortune. 

Westarted at 6.30, but got on very slowly, 
so blocked up was the road with wagons, some 
of which had been captured and burnt by the 
enemy yesterday. It now turned out that all 
Ewell’s wagons escaped, except thirty-eight, 
although, at one time, they had been all in 
the enemy’s hands. 

At 8.20 we halted for a couple of hours, 
and Generals Lee, Longstreet, Hill, and Wil- 
cox hada consultation. Ispoke to about 
my difficulties with regard to getting home, 
and the necessity of doing so, owing to the 
approaching expiration of my leave. He told 
me that the army had no intention at present 
of retreating for good, and advised me to stop 
with them and see what turned up; he also 
said that some of the enemy’s despatches had 
been intercepted, in which the following words 
occur: ‘* The noble but unfortunate army of 
the Potomac has again been obliged to retreat 
before superior numbers.”’ 

I particularly observed the marching to- 
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day of the 21st Mississippi, which was un- 
commonly good. This regiment all wear 
short round jackets, a most unusual circum- 
stance, for they are generally unpopular in 
the South. 

At twelve o’clock we halted again, and all 
set to work to eat cherries, which was the 
only food we got between 5 a.m. and 11 p.m. 

I saw a most laughable spectacle this after- 
noon—viz., a negro dressed in full Yankee 
uniform, with a rifle at full cock, leading 
along a bare-footed white man, with whom he 
had evidently changed clothes. General Long- 
street stopped the pair, and asked the black 
man what he meant. He replied, ‘* The two 
soldiers in charge of this here Yank have got 
drunk, so for fear he should escape I have 
took care of him.’? The consequential man- 
ner of the negro, and the supreme con- 
tempt with which he spoke to his prisoner, 
were most amusing. 

I saw General Hood in his carriage ; he 
looked rather bad, and has been suffering a 
good deal ; the doctors seem to doubt whether 
they will be able to save hisarm. [also saw 
General Hampton, of the cavalry, who has 
been shot in the hip, and has two sabre-cuts 
on the head ; but he was in very good spirits. 

A short time before we reached Hagerstown 
there was some firing in front, together with 
an alarm that the Yankee cavalry was upon 
us. The ambulances were sent back ; but 
some of the wounded jumped out, and pro- 
ducing the rifles which they had not parted 
with, they prepared to fight. After a good 
deal of desultory skirmishing, we seated our- 
selves upon a hill overlooking Hagerstown, 
and saw the enemy’s cavalry driven through 
the town pursued by yelling Confederates. 

A good many Yankee prisoners now passed 
us; one of them, who was smoking a cigar, 
was a lieutenant of cavalry, dressed very 
smartly, and his hair brushed with the great- 
est care ; he formed rather a contrast to his 
ragged escort, and to ourselves, who had not 
washed or shaved for ever so long. 

About 7 p.m., we rode through Hagers- 
town, in the streets of which were several 
dead horses and a few dead men. After pro- 
ceeding about a mile beyond the town we 
halted, and General Longstreet sent four cav- 
alrymen up a lane, with directions to report 
everything they saw. We then dismounted 
and lay down. About ten minutes later 
(being nearly dark) we heard a sudden rush 





—a panic—and then a regular stampede com- 
menced, in the midst of which I descried our 
four cavalry heroes crossing a field as fast as 
they could gallop. All was now complete 
confusion ;—oflicers mounting their horses, 
and pursuing those which had got loose, and 
soldiers climbing over fences for protection 
against the supposed advancing Yankees. In 
the middle of the din I heard an artillery offi- 
cer shouting to his ‘‘ cannoneers”’ to stand by 
him, and plant the guns in a proper position 
for enfilading the lane. I also distinguished 
Longstreet walking about, hustled by the 
excited crowd, and remarking, in angry tones, 
which could scarcely be heard, and to which 
no attention was paid, ‘‘ Now, you don’t 
know what it-is—you don’t know what it is.” 
Whilst the row and confusion were at their 
height, the object of all this alarm at length 
emerged from the dark lane in the shape ofa 
domestic four-wheel carriage, with a harmless 
load of females. The stampede had,however, 
spread, increased in the rear, and caused much 
harm and delay. é 

Cavalry skirmishing went on until quite 
dark, a determined attack having been made 
by the enemy, who did his best to prevent the 
trains from crossing the Potomac at W illiams- 
port. It resulted in the success of the Con- 
federates ; but every impartial man confesses 
that these cavalry fights are miserable affairs. 
Neither party has any idea of serious charg- 
ing with the sabre. They approach one an- 
other with considerable boldness, until they 
get to within about forty yards, and then, 
at the very moment when a dash is necessary, 
and the sword alone should be used, they hes- 
itate, halt, and commence a desultory fire with 
carbines and revolvers. 

An Englishman, named Winthrop, a cap- 
tain in the Confederate army; and formerly 
an officer in H.M.’s 22d regiment, although 
not in the cavalry himself, seized the colors 
of one of the regiments, and rode straight at 
the Yankees in the most gallant manner, 
shouting to the men to follow him. He con- 
tinued to distinguish himself by lcading 
charges until his horse was unfortunately 
killed. I heard his conduct on this occasion 
highly spoken of by all. Stuart’s cavalry can 
hardly be called cavalry in the European sense 
of the word ; but, on the other hand, the coun- 
try in which they are accustomed to operate — 
is not adapted for cavalry. 

—— was forced at last to give up wearing 
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two even his Austrian forage-cap ; for the last 
days soldiers on the line of march had been vis- 
iting his ambulance in great numbers, under 
the impression (encouraged by the driver) 
that he was a Yankee general. The idea 
now was that the army would remain some 
days in or near its present position until the 
arrival of the ammunition from Winchester. 

July 7 (Tuesday) .—Lawley, the Austrian, 
and I drove into Hagerstown this morning, 
and General Longstreet moved into a new po- 
sitiun on the Williamsport road, which he 
was to oceupy for the present. 

We got an excellent room in the Washing- 
ton Hotel on producing greenbacks. Public 
opinion in Hagerstown seems to be pretty 


evenly divided between North and South, and | 


probably accommodates itself to circum- 
stances. For instance, yesterday the women 
waved their handkerchiefs when the Yankee 
cavalry were driven through the town, and 
to-day they went through the same compli- 
ment in honor of thirty-five hundred Yankee 
(Gettysburg) prisoners whom I saw marched 
through en route for Richmond. 

I overheard the conversation of some Con- 
federate soldiers about these prisoners. One 
remarked, with respect to the Zouaves, of 
whom there were a few, ‘* Those red-breeched 
fellows look as if they could fight, but they 
don’t though; no, not as well as the blue- 
bellies.” 

Lawley introduced me to General Stuart in 
the streets of Hagerstown to-day. He iscom- 
monly called Jeb Stuart, on account of his 
initials ; he is a good-looking, jovial charac- 
ter, exactly like his photographs. He has 
certainly accomplished wonders, and done ex- 
cellent service in his peculiar style of warfare. 
He is a good and gallant soldier, though he 
sometimes incurs ridicule by his harmless af- 
fectation and peculiarities. The other day 
he rode through a Virginian town, his horse 
covered with garlands of roses. He also de- 
parts considerably from the severe simplicity 
of dress adopted by other Confederate gen- 
erals ; but no one can deny that he is the 
right man in the right place. Onacampaign, 
he seems to roam over the country according 
to his own discretion, and always gives a good 
account of himself, turning up at the right 
moment ; and hitherto he has never got him- 
self into any serious trouble. 

I rode to General Longstreet’s camp, which 
is about two miles in the direction of Wil- 
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liamsport, and consulted him about my diffi- 
culties with regard to my leave. He was 
most good-natured about it, and advised me 
under the circumstances to drive in the direc- 
tion of Hancock ; and in the event of being 
ill-treated on niy way, to insist upon being 
taken before the nearest U.S. officer of the 
highest rank, who would probably protect me, 
I determined to take his advice at once ; so I 
took leave of him and of his officers. Long- 
street is generally a very taciturn and unde- 
monstrative man, but he was quite affection- 
ate in his farewell. His last words were a 
hearty hope for the speedy termination of the 
war. All his officers were equally kind in 
their expressions on my taking leave, though 
the last sentence uttered by Latrobe was not 
entirely re-assuring; viz., ‘You may take 
your oath he’ll be caught for a spy.”’ 

I then rode to General Lee’s camp, and 
asked him for a pass to get through his lines. 
We had a long talk together, and he told me 
of the raid made by the enemy, for the ex- 
press purpose of arresting his badly wounded 
son (a Confederate brigadier-general), who 
was lying in the house of a relation in Vir- 
ginia. They insisted upon carrying him off 
in a litter, though he had never been out of 
bed, and had quite recently been shot through 
the thigh. This seizure was evidently made 
for purposes of retaliation. His life has since 
been threatened, in the event of the South 
retaliating for Burnside’s alleged military 
murders in Kentucky. But few officers, how- 
ever, speak of the Northerners with so much 
moderation as General Lee; his extreme 
amiability seems to prevent his speaking 
strongly against any one. I really felt quite 
sorry when I said good-by to so many gen- 
tlemen from whom I had received so much 
disinterested kindness. _ 

IT am now about to leave the Southern 
States, after travelling quite alone throughout 
their entire length and breadth, including 
Texas and the trans-Mississippi country, for 
nearly three months and a half, during which 
time I have been thrown amongst all classes 
of the population—the highest, the lowest, 
and the most lawless. Although many were 
very sore about the conduct of England, 1 
never received an uncivil word from anybody ; 
but, on the contrary, I have been treated by 
all with more than kindness.* I have never 


* The only occasion on which I was roughly 
handled was when I had the misfortune to enter the 
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met a man who was not anxious for a ter- 
mination of the war; and I have never met 


‘@ man, woman, or child who contemplated 


its termination as possible without an entire 
separation from the now detested Yankee. I 
have never been asked for alms or a gratuity 
by any man or woman, black or white. 
Every one knew who I was, and all spoke to 
me with the greatest confidence. I have 
rarely heard any person complain of the al- 
most total ruin which has befallen so many. 
All are prepared to undergo still greater sac- 
rifices,—they contemplate and prepare to re- 
ceive great reverses which it is impossible to 
avert. They look to a successful termination 
of the war as certain, although few are san- 
guine enough to fix a speedy date for it, and 
nearly all bargain for its lasting at least all 
Lincoln’s presidency. I have lived in bivouacs 
with all the Southern armies, which are as 
distinct from one another as the British is 
from the Austrian, and I have never once seen 
an instance of insubordination. 

When I got back to Hagerstown, I endeay- 
ored to make arrangements for a horse and 
buggy to drive through the lines. With im- 
mense difficulty I secured the se®vices of a 
Mr. ——, to take me to Hancock, and as 
much farther as I chose to go, for a dollar a 
mile (greenbacks). I engaged also to pay 
him the value of his horse and buggy, in case 
they should be confiscated by either side. 
He was evidently extremely alarmed, and I 
was obliged to keep him up to the mark by 
assurances that his horse would inevitably be 
seized by the Confederates, unless protected 
by General Lee’s pass in my possession. 

July 8 (Wednesday).—My conductor told 
me he couldn’t go to-day on account of a 
funeral, but he promised faithfully to start 
to-morrow. Every one was full of forebod- 
ings as to my probable fate when I fell into 
Yankee clutches. In deference to their ad- 
vice I took off my gray shooting-jacket, in 
which they said I was sure to be taken for a 
rebel, and [ put on a black coat ; but I scouted 
all well-meaut advice as to endeavoring to 
city of Jackson, Mississippi, just as the Federals 
evacuated it. I was alone, on foot, and unknown to 
any one, and was seized by the citizens, who, exas- 
perated by the wanton destruction of their property 
by General Grant’s army, were anxious to hang me 
asaspy. On my identity being clearly established, 
I was treated with every consideration, and sent up 
to Johnston’s army immediately. I do not com- 


plain of this oair, which, under the circumstances, 
was not to be wondered at. 





disguise myself as an ‘* American citizen,” or 
conceal the exact truth in any way. I was 
aware that a great deal depended upon fall- 
ing into the hands of a gentleman, and I did 
not believe that they were so rare in the 
Northern army as the Confederates led me to 
suppose. 

July 9 (Thursday) .—I left Hagerstown at 
8 a.m., in my conductor’s good buggy, after 
saying farewell to Lawley, the Austrian, and 
the numerous Confederate officers who came 
to see me off, and wish me good-luck. 

We passed the Confederate advanced post 
at about two miles from Hagerstown, and 
were allowed to pass on the production of 
General Lee’s authority. I was now fairly 
launched beyond the Confederate lines for the 
first time since I had been in America. 

Immediately afterwards we began to be 
asked all sorts of inquisitive questions about 
the rebels, which I left my driver to answer. 
It became perfectly evident that this narrow 
strip of Maryland is entirely Unionist. 

At about twelve o’clock we reached the top 
of a high hill, and halted to bait our horse 
at an inn called Fairview. 

No sooner had we descended from the 
buggy than about twenty rampageous Union- 
ists appeared, who told us they had come up 
to get a big view of the big fight in which 
the G—d d—d rebels were to be all captured, 
or drowned in the Potomac. 

My appearance evidently did not please 
them from the very first. With alarm I ob- 
served them talking to one another, and point- 
ing at me. At length a particularly trucu- 
lent-louking individual, with an enormous 
moustache, approached me, and, fixing his 
eyes long and steadfastly upon my trousers, 
he remarked in the surliest possible tones, 
‘© Them breeches is a d—d bad color.’ This 
he said in allusion, not to their dirty state, 
but to the fact of their being gray, the rebel 
color. I replied to this very disagreeable 
assertion in as conciliating a way as I possi- 
bly could ; and in answer to his question as to 


who I was, I said that I was an English trav-. 


eller. He then said that his wife was an Eng-. 


lish lady from Preston. I next expressed! 


my pride in being a countryman of his wife. 
He then told me in tones that admitted of no 
contradiction, that Preston was just forty-five 
miles east of London; and he afterwards 
launched into torrents of invectives against 


the rebels, who had run him out of Virginia ;. 
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and he stated his intention of killing them 
in great numbers to gratify his taste. With 
some difficulty I prevailed upon him and his 
rabid brethren to drink, which pacified them 
slightly for a time ; but when the horse was 
‘brought out to be harnessed, it became evi- 
dent I was not to he allowed to proceed with- 
outa row. I therefore addressed the crowd, 
and asked them quietly who among them 
wished to detain me; and I told them, at the 
same time, that I would not answer any 
questions put by those who were not persons 
in authority, but that I would be most happy 
to explain myself to any officer of the United 
States army. At length they allowed me to 
proceed, on the understanding that my buggy- 
driver should hand me over to Gencral Kelly, 
at Hancock. The driver was provided with 
a letter for the general, in which I afterwards 
discovered that I was denounced asa spy,and 
** handed over to the general to be dealt with 
as justice to our cause demands.”? We were 
then allowed to start, the driver being threat- 
ened with condign vengeance if he let me 
escape. 

After we had proceeded about six miles 
we fell in with some Yankee cavalry, by 
whom we were immediately captured, and 
the responsibility of my custody was thus 
removed from my conductor’s shoulders. 

A cavalry soldier was put in charge of us, 
and we passed through the numerous Yankee 
outposts under the title of “‘ Prisoners.”’ 

The hills near Hancock were white with 
Yankee tents, and there were, I believe, from 
8,000 to 10,000 Federals there. I did not 
think much of the appearance of the North- 
ern troops; they are certainly dressed in 
proper uniform, but their clothes are badly 
fitted, and they are often round-shouldered, 
dirty, and slovenly in appearance ; in fact, 
bad imitations of soldiers. Now, the Con- 
federate has no ambition to imitate the 
regular soldier at all; he looks the genuine 
rebel ; but in spite of his bare feet, his rag- 
ged clothes, his old rug, and his tooth-brush 
stuck like a rose in bis button-hole,* he has 
a sort of devil-may-care, reckless, self-confi- 
dent look which is decidedly taking. 

At 5 p.a. we drove up in front of the door of 
General Kelly’s quarters, and to my immense 
relief I soon discovered that he was a gentle- 
man. 1 then explained to him the whole 


*This tooth-brush in the button-hole is a very 
common custom, and has a most quaint effect. 
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truth, concealing nothing. I said I was a 
British officer on leave of absence, travelling 
for my own instruction ; that I had been all 
the way to Mexico, and entered the Southern 
States by the Rio Grande, for the express 
purpose of not breaking any legally estab- 
lished blockade. I told him I had visited all 
the Southern armies in Mississippi, Tennes- 
see, Charleston, and Virginia, and seen the 
late campaign as General Longstreet’s guest, 
but had in no way entered the Confederate 
service. I also gave him my word that I had 
not got in my possession any letters, either 
public or private, from any person in the 
South to any person anywhere else. I showed 
him my British passport, and General Lee’s 
pass as a British officer ; andI explained that 
my only object in coming North was to re- 
turn to England in time for the expiration 
of my leave ; and I ended by expressing a 
hope that he would make my detention as 
short as possible. 

After considering a short time, he said 
that he would certainly allow me to go on, 
but that he could not allow my driver to go 
back. I felt immensely relieved at the de- 
cision, bit the countenance of my compan- 
ion lengthened considerably. It was, how- 
ever, settled that he should take me on to 
Cumberland, and General Kelly good-natur- 
edly promised to do what he could for him 
on his return. 

General Kelly then asked me in an off- 
hand manner whether all General Lee’s army 
was at Hagerstown ; but I replied, laughing, 
‘‘ You of course understand, general, that, 
having got that pass from General Lee, Iam 
bound by every principle of honor not to 
give you any information which can be of 
advantage to you.”” He laughed and prom- 
ised not to ask me any more questions of that 
sort. He then sent his aide-de-camp with me 
to the provost-marshal, who immediately 
gave me a pass for Cumberland. On my re- 
turn to the general’s I discovered the per- 
fidious driver (that zealous Southern of a 
few hours previous) hard at work commu- 
nicating to General Kelly all he knew, and a 
great deal more besides; but, from what I 
heard, I don’t think his information was very 
valuable. 

I was treated by General Kelly and all his 
officers with the greatest good-nature and 
courtesy, ulthough I had certainly come 
among them under circumstances suspicious, 
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to say the least. I felt.quite sorry that they 
should be opposed to my Southern friends, 
and I regretted still more that they should 
be obliged to serve with or under a Butler, 
a Milroy, or even a Hooker. I took leave of 
them at six o’clock, and I can truly say that 
the only Federal officers I have ever come in 
contact with were gentlemen. 

We had got four miles beyond Hancock, 
when the tire of one of our wheels came off, 
and we had to stop for the night at a farm- 
house. I had supper with the farmer and 
his laborers, who had just come in from the 
fields, and the supper was much superior to 
that which can be procured at the first hotel 
at Richmond. All were violent Unionists, 
and perfectly under the impression that the 
tebels were totally demoralized, and about to 
lay down their arms. Of course I held my 
tongue, and gave no one reason to suppose I 
had ever been in rebeldom. 

July 10 (Friday).—The drive from Han- 
cock to Cumberland is a very mountainous 
forty-four miles—total distance from Hagers- 
town, sixty-six miles. We met with no fur- 
ther adventure on the road, although the 
people were very inquisitive; but I never 
opened my mouth. 

One woman in particular, who kept a toll- 
bar, thrust her ugly old head out of an upper 
window, and yelled out, ‘* Air they afixin’ for 
another battle out there? ’’ jerking her head 
in the direction of Hagerstown. The driver 
replied that, although the bunch of rebels 
there was pretty big, yet he could not answer 
for their fixing arrangements; which he af- 
terwards explained to me meant digging for- 
tifications. 

We arrived at Cumberland at7 p.m. This 
is a great coal place, and a few weeks ago it 
was touched up by ‘‘ Imboden,” who burnt 
a lot of coal barges, which has rendered the 
people rabid against the rebs. 

I started by stage for Johnstown at 8.30 p.m. 

July 11 (Saturday).—I hope I may never 
for my sins be again condemned to travel for 
thirty hours in an American stage ona used- 
up plank road. We changed carriages at 
Somerset. All my fellow-travellers were of 
course violent Unionists, and invariably spoke 
of my late friends as rebels or rebs. ‘They 
had all got it into their heads that their Po- 
tomac army, not having been thoroughly 
thrashed as it always has been hitherto, had 
achieved a tremendous victory ; and that its 
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new chief, General Meade, who in reality 
was driven into a strong position, which he 
had sense enough to stick to, is a wonderful 
strategist. They all hope that the remnants 
of Lee’s army will not be allowed to EscaPz 
over the Potomac; whereas, when I left the 
army two days ago, no man in it hada 
thought of escaping over the Potomac, and 
certainly General Meade was not in a position 
to attempt to prevent the passage, if crossing 
had become necessary. 

I reached Johnstown on the Pennsylyania 
Railway at 6 p.m., and found that town ina 
great state of excitement in consequence of 
the review of two militia companies, who 
were receiving garlands from the fair ladies 
of Johnstown in gratitude for their daring 
conduct in turning out to resist Lee’s inva- 
sion. Most of the men seemed to be respecta- 
ble mechanics, not at all adapted for an early 
interview with the rebels. The garlands 
supplied were as big and apparently as sub- 
stantial as a ship’s life-buoys, and the recip- 
ients looked particularly helpless after they 
had got them. Heaven help those Pennsyl- 
vania braves if a score of Hood’s Texans had 
caught sight of them ! 

Left Johnstown by train at 7.30 p.m., and, 
by paying half a dollar, I secured a berth in 
a sleeping-car—a most admirable and ingen- 
ious Yankee notion. 

July 12 (Sunday).—The Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia Railway is, I believe, accounted 
one of the best in America, which did not pre- 
vent my spending eight hours last night off 
the line ; but, being asleep at the time, I was 
unaware of the circumstance. Instead of ar- 
riving at Philadelphia at 6 a.m., we did not 
get there till 3 p.w. Passed Harrisburg at 9 
A.M. It was full of Yankee soldiers, and has 
evidently not recovered from the excitement 
consequent upon the late invasion, one effect 
of which has been to prevent the cutting of the 
crops by the calling out of the militia. 

At Philadelphia I saw a train containing 
one hundred and fifty Confederate prisoners, 
who were being stared at by a large number 
of the beau monde of Philadelphia. I mingled 
with the crowd which was chaffing them ; 
most of the people were good-natured, but I 
heard one suggestion to the effect that they 
should be taken to the river, ‘‘and every 
mother’s son of them drowned there.’ 


I arrived at New York at 10 a.x., and drove 
to the Fifth Avenue Hottl. 
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July 13 (Monday).—The luxury and com- 
fort of New York and Philadelphia strikes 
one as extraordinary after having lately come 
from Charleston and Richmond. The green- 
backs seem to be nearly as good as gold. The 
streets are as full as possible of well-dressed 
people, and are crowded with able-bodied ci- 
vilians capable of bearing arms, who have evi- 
dently no intention of doing so. They appar- 
ently don’t feel the war at all here ; and until 
there is a grand smash with their money, or 
some other catastrophe to make them feel it, 
I can easily imagine that they will not be 
anxious to make peace. 

I walked the whole distance of Broadway 
to the consul’s house, and nothing could ex- 
ceed the apparent prosperity ; the street was 
covered with banners and placards inviting 
people to enlist in various high-sounding reg- 
iments. Bounties of five hundred and fifty 
dollars were offered, and huge pictures hung 
across the strect, on which numbers of ragged 
greybacks,* terror depicted on their features, 
were being pursued by the Federals. On re- 
turning to the Fifth Avenue, I found all the 
shopkeepers beginning to close their stores, 
and I perceived by degrees that there was 
great alarm about the resistance to the draft 
which was going on this morning. On reach- 
ing the hotel I perceived a whole block of 
buildings on fire close by : engines were pres- 
ent, but were not allowed to play by the 
crowd. In the hotel itself, universal conster- 
nation prevailed, and an attack by the mob 
had been threatened. I walked about in the 
neighborhood, and saw a company of soldiers 
on the march, who were being jeered at and 
hooted by small boys, and I saw anegro pur- 
sued by the crowd take refuge with the mili- 
tary; he was followed by loud cries of 
“Down with the b——y nigger! Kill all 
niggers !’’ ete. Never having been in New 
York before, and being totally ignorant of the 
state of fecling with regard to negroes, I in- 
quired of a bystander what the negroes had 
done that they should want to kill them? He 
replied, civilly enough, ‘0 sir, they hate 
them here ; they are the innocent cause of all 
these troubles.’’ Shortly afterwards, I saw 
a troop of citizen cavalry come up; the 
troopers were very gorgeously attired, but 
evidently experienced so much difficulty in 


* The Northerns call the Southerns “ Grey- 
backs,” just as the latter call the former “ Bluebel- 
lies,” on account of the color of their dress. 
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sitting their horses, that they were more 
likely to excite laughter than any other emo- 
tion. 

July 14 (Tuesday).—At breakfast this 
morning two Irish waiters, seeing I was a 
Britisher, came up to me one after the other, 
and whispered at intervals in hoarse Hi- 
bernian accents, ‘‘It’s disgraceful, sir. I’ve 
been drafted, sir. I’ma Briton. I love my 
country. I love the Union Jack, sir.” I 
suggested an interview with Mr. Archibald, 
but neither of them seemed to care about 
going to the Counsel just yet. ‘These rascals 
have probably been hard at work for years, 
voting as free and enlightened American cit- 
izens, and abusing England to their hearts’ 
content. 

I heard every one talking of the total de- 
moralization of the rebels as a certain fact, 
and all seemed t anticipate their approach- 
ing destruction. All this sounded very ab- 
surd to me, who had left Lee’s army four 
days previously as full of fight as ever—much 
stronger in numbers, and ten times more effi- 
cient in every military point of view, than it 
was when it crossed the Potomac to invade 
Maryland a year ago. In its own opinion, 
Lee’s army has not lost any of its prestige at 
the battle of Gettysburg, in which it most 
gallantly stormed strong intrenchments de- 
fended by the whole army of the Potomac, 
which never ventured outside its works, or 
approached in force within half a mile or the 
Confederate artillery. 

The result of the battle of Gettysburg, to- 
gether with the fall of Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson, seems to have turned everybody’s 
head completely, and has deluded them with 
the idea of the speedy and complete subjuga- 
tion of the South. I was filled with aston- 
ishment to hear people speaking in this con- 
fident manner, when one of their most pros- 
perous States had been so recently laid under 
contribution as far as Harrisburg and Wash- 
ington, their capital itself having just been 
saved by a fortunate turn ofluck. Four-fifths 
of the Pennsylvanian spoil had safely crossed 
the Potomac before I left Hagerstown. 

The consternation in the streets seemed to 
be on the increase ; fires were going on in all 
directions, and the streets were being pa- 
trolled by large bodies of police followed by 
special constables, the latter bearing trun- 
cheons, byt not looking very happy. 

I hearda British captain making a deposi- 
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tion before the consul, to the effect that the 
mob had got on board his vessel and cruelly 
beaten his colored crew. As no British man- 
of-war was present, the French admiral was 
appealed to, who at once requested that all 
British ships with colored crews might be 
anchored under the guns of his frigate. 

The reports of outrages, hangings, and 
murder, were now most alarming, and terror 
and anxiety were universal, All shops were 
shut ; all carriages and omnibuses had ceased 
running. No colored man or woman was vis- 
ible or safe in the streets, or even in his own 
dwelling. Telegraphs were cut, and railroad 
tracks torn up. The draft was suspended, 
and the mob evidently had the upper hand. 

The people who can’t pay three hundred 
dollars naturally hate being forced to fight in 
order to liberate the very race who they are 
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most anxious should be slaves. It is their di- 
rect interest not only that all slaves should re- 
main slaves, but that the free Northern ne- 
groes who compete with them for labor should 
be sent to the South also. 

July 15 (Wednesday).—The hotel this 
morning was occupied by military, or rather 
by creatures in uniform. One of the sentries 
stopped me ; and on my remonstrating to his 
officer, the latter blew up the sentry, and said, 
‘¢ You are only to stop persons in military ° 
dress—don’t you know what military dress 
is?’’ ** No,” responded this efficient sentry 
—and I left the pair discussing the definition 
ofa soldier. I had the greatest difficulty in 
getting a conveyance down to the water. I 
saw a stone barricade in the distance, and 
heard firing going on—and was not at all 


sorry to find myself on board the China. 





M. Faye has communicated a valuable memoir 
on shooting stars to the French Academy. We 
must refer our readers to our recent article on 
the subject, in which the question of the origin 
of the August shower was discussed. M. Faye 
extends Mr. Newton’s views, and declares that 
not only does our earth pass through a meteoric 
ring at that time, but that the sporadic meteors 
seen from time to time are borrowed from the 
ring, and become actual terrestrial satellites until 
the earth’s attraction proves too much for them. 
We shall take another opportunity of referring 
to this new theory. 





Our African literature, we learn, is soon to be 
enriched by no less than three works from the 
pens of Captains Speke and Grant—the travellers 
of the day—Captain Burton, and Mr. Winwood 
Reade. We have elsewhere announced that 
Messrs. Smith and Elder will bring out the ac- 
count of Mr. Reade’s travels, which embrace the 
regions between the Senegal on the north, and 
Angola on the south. Captain Burton’s narra- 
tive of the ascent of the Cameroons and of his 
visit to Abbeokuta cannot fail to be interesting, 
coming from such an accomplished traveller, 
while we need say nothing more of Speke and 
Grant’s most important beok than that it will be 
copiously illustrated, like Mr. Reade’s, by Wolf 
and Zwecker. 


Intas (Carntyttana) In Nuce. Thomas.— 


Public, you unaccountable numskull, I find you 





don"t like my word-painting, you impenetrable 
booby you ! 

Public.—Good words, Thomas. Word paint as 
unintelligibly as you like, which appears to mean 
dressing up hackneyed ideas in such outlandish 
garb as scarcely to be recognized. But don’t un- 
dertake to compel me to read your books. 

Thomas.—But you shall, you dolt, I will com- 
pel you. (And has done his best, but cannot 
yet manage it.) 

M. C. In 


TueRe has been a curious reprint of an old 
French hymn, entitled, ‘‘ Cantique faict a hon- 
nevr de Diev par Henry de Bortrbon IIIT. de ce 
nom, tres chrestien Roy de France et de Nauarre, 
aprés la bataille obtenve sur les Ligvevrs en la 
Plaine d’Jury, le 14 de mars, 1591. Nouuelle- 
ment imprimé a Lyon par Louis Perrin,”’ 


We have to record a fresh victory gained by 
spectrum-analysis. MM. Reich and Ritter of 
Freiberg have by its means discovered a new 
metal, which they have named, Indium, as it is 
distinguished by a very brilliant blue ray. 





‘* Fron p’Auiza’’ is the title of the fourth 
part of Lamartine’s ‘* Confidences,’’ just pub- 
lished. It isa mournfnl tale, and nothing but 
his sad fate can explain his congratulating him- 
self in it on having lost his children in their early 
youth. ; 
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PART V.—CHAPTER XV. 

Ir was mid-day, and more than twelve 
hours after he had left Carlingford, before 
Mr. Wentworth reached the Rectory. He 
had snatched a few hours’ sleep in London, 
where he was obliged to pause because of the 
trains, which did not correspond ; and accord- 
ingly, though he was very anxious about 
Gerald, it was with a mien and gait very 
much like his usual appearance that he 
jumped out of the railway carriage at the 
little station which was on his father’s prop- 
- erty, and where everybody knew the squire’s 
son. Left in entire uncertainty as he was 
in respect to the trouble which had overtaken 
his brother, it was a little comfort to the 
curate to.find that everybody looked sur- 
prised to sce him, and that nobody seemed to 
know of any cause demanding his presence. 
All was well at the Hall, so far as the station- 
master knew ; andas for as the rector, he had 
no special place in the local report with which 
the handiest porter supplied ‘“* Mr. Frank” 
—a blessed neglect, which was very consola- 
tory to the heart of the anxious brother, to 
whom it became evident that nothing had 
happened, and who began to hope that 
Gerald’s wife, who never was very wise, had 
been seized with some merely fantastic terror. 
With this hope he walked on briskly upon 
the familiar road to his brother’s house, re- 
covering his courage, and falling back upon 
his thoughts ; and at last, taking pleasure in 
the idea of telling all his troubles to Gerald, 
and getting strength and enlightenment from 
his advice. Ife had come quite into this view 
of the subject when he arrived at the Rectory, 
and saw the pretty old-fashioned house, with 
its high ivied. garden walls, and the famous 
cedar on the lawn, standing all secure and 
sweet in the early sunshine, like something 
too steadfast to be moved, as if sorrow or con- 
flict could never enter there. Unconsciously 
to himself, the perfect tranquillity of every- 
thing altered the entire scope of Frank Went- 
worth’s thoughts. Ile was no longer in 
anxiety about his brother. THe was going to 
ask Gerald’s advice upon his own troubles, 
and lay the dificulties and dangers of his po- 
sition before the clear and lucid eyes of the 
best man he ever knew. 

Jt shook him a little out of this position, 
however, to find himself admitted with a kind 
of scared expectation by Mrs. Gerald Went- 
worth’s maid, who made no exclamation of 
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wonder at the sight of him, but opened the 
door in a troubled, stealthy way, strangely 
unlike the usual customs of the place. ‘Is 
my brother at home? ’’ said the curate, going 
in with a step that rang on the hall, and a 
voice that sounded into the house. He would 
have proceeded straight, as usual, to Gerald’s 
study after this question, which was one of 
form merely, but for the disturbed looks of 
the woman, who put up her hand imploringly. 
“Ohhush! Mr. Frank; hush! My mistress 
wants to see you first. She said I was to 
show you into her sitting-room,’’ said the 
maid, half in a whisper, and led him hastily 
down a side-passage to a little out-of-the-way 
room, which he knew was where Louisa was 
wont to retire when she had her headaches, 
as was well known to all the house of Went- 
worth, The curate went in with some impa- 
tience and some alarm to this retired apart- 
ment. His eyes, dazzled by the sunshine, 
could not penetrate at first the shadowy 
greenness of the room, which, what with the 
trees without and the Venetian blind within, 
was lost in a kind of twilight, grateful 
enough after a while, but bewildering at the 
first moment. Out of this darkness some- 
body rose as he entered, and walked into his 
arms with trembling eagerness. ‘‘ OF rank, I 
am so thankful you are come! now perhaps 
something may be done; for you always un- 
derstood,”’ said his little sister-in-law, reach- 
ing up to kiss him. She was a tiny little 
woman, with soft eyes and a tender little 
blooming face, which he had never before seen 
obscured by any cloud, or indeed moved by 
any particular sentiment. Now the little 
firmament was all overcast, and Louisa, it 
was evident, had been sitting in the shade of 
her drawn blinds, having a quiet cry, and 
going into all her grievances. ‘To see such a 
serene creature all clouded over and full of 
tears, gave the curate a distinct shock of 
alarm and anxiety. He led her back to her 
sofa, seeing clearer and clearer, as he watched 
her face, the plaintive lines of complaint, the 
heavy burden of trouble which she was about 
to cast on his shoulders. He grew more and 
more afraid as he lookedat her. ‘Is Gerald 
ill?’ he said, with a thrill of terror; but 
even this could scarcely account for the woe- 
ful look of all the accessories to the picture. 
*©O Frank, I am so glad you are come,” 
said Louisa, through her tears. ‘‘ I felt sure 


you would come when you got my letter. 
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Your father thinks I make a fuss about noth- 
ing, and Cuthbert and Guy do nothing but 
laugh at me, as if they could possibly know ; 
but you always understand me, Frank. I 
knew it was just as good as sending for a 
brother of my own ; indeed, better,’’ said Mrs. 
Wentworth, wiping her eyes; ‘‘ for though 
Gerald is using me so badly, I would not ex- 
pose him out of his own family, or have 
people making remarks—oh, not for the 
world! ”” 

‘¢ Expose him !’’ said the curate, with un- 
utterable astonishment. ‘* You don’t mean 
to say you have any complaint to make about 
Gerald?”? The idea was so preposterous 
that Frank Wentworth laughed; but it was 
not a laugh pleasant to hear. 

“QO Frank, if you but knew all,” said 
Louisa ; ‘‘ what I have had to put up with 
for months—all my best feelings outraged, 
and so many things to endure that were dread- 
ful to think of. And I that was always 
brought up so differently ; but now,”’ cried 
the poor little woman, bursting into renewed 
tears, ‘‘ it’s come to such a pass that it can’t 
be concealed any longer. I think it will 
break my heart ; people will be sure to say I 
have been to blame; and how I am ever to 
hold up my head in society, and what is to 
be my name, and whether I am to be consid- 
ered .a widow—” . 

‘* A widow ! ” cried the Perpetual Curate, 
in utter consternation. 

‘Or worse,’’ sobbed Gerald’s poor little 
wife : ‘‘it feels like being divorced—as if one 
had done something wrong ; and I am sure I 
never did anything to deserve it; but when 
your husband is a Romish priest,” cried the 
afflicted woman, pressing her handkerchief to 
her eyes, ‘‘I would just ask anybody what 
are you? You can’t be his wife, because he 
is not allowed to have any wife; and you 
can’t go back to your maiden name because 
of the children; and how can you have any 
place in society? O Frank, I think I shall 
go distracted,’’ said poor Louisa; ‘it will 
feel as if one had done something wicked, and 
been put out of the pale. How can I be called 
Mrs. Wentworth any more when my husband 
has left me; and even if he isa priest, and 
can’t have any wile, still he will be alive, 
and I shall not have the satisfaction of being 
a widow even. I am sure I don’t know what 
I say,”’ she concluded, with a fresh outburst ; 
** for to be a widow would be a poor satisfac- 
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tion, and I don’t know how I could ever, ever 
live without Gerald ; but to feel as if you were 
an improper person, and all the children’s 
Bospects in life— O Frank,’ cried the 
weeping Louisa, burying her face in her 
handkerchief, ‘‘ I think I shall go distracted, 
and my heart will break.’’ 

To all this strange and unexpected revela- 
tion the startled curate listened like a man in 
adream. Possibly his sister-in-law’s repre- 
sentation of this danger, as seen entirely from 
her own point of view, had a more alarming 
effect upon him than any other statement of 
the case. He could have gone into Gerald’s 
difficulties with so much sympathy and fellow- 
feeling that the shock would have been trifling 
in comparison ; and between Rome and the 
highest level of Anglicanism there was no 
such difference as to frighten the accustomed 
mind of the Curate of St. Roque’s. But, seen 
from Louisa’s side, matters appeared very dif- 
ferent : here the foundations of the earth were 
shaking, and life itself going to pieces; even 
the absurdity of her distress made the whole 
business more real; and the poor little wo- 
man, whose trouble was that she herself would 
neither be a wife nor a widow, had enough 
of truth on her side to unfold a miserable 
picture to the eyes of the anxious spectator, 
He did not know what answer to make to 
her ; and perhaps it was a greater consolation 
to poor Louisa to be permitted to run on,— 

‘¢ And you know it never needed to have 
come to this if Gerald had been like other 
people,”’ she said, drying her tears, and with 
a tone of remonstrance. ‘ Of course it isa 
family living and it is not likely his own fa- 
ther would have made any disturbance ; and 
there is no other family in the parish but the 
Skipwiths, and they are great friends, and 
never would have said a word. He might 
have preached in six surplices if he had liked,”’ 
cried poor Louisa, ‘‘ who would have minded? 
And as for confession, and all that, I don’t 
believe there is anybody in the world who 
had done wrong that could have helped con- 
fessing to Gerald: he is so good—O Frank, 
you know he is so good! ”’ said the exasper- 
ated little wife, overcome with fondness and 
admiration and impatience, ‘‘ and there is no- 
body in the parish that I ever heard of that 
does not worship him; but when I tell bim 
80, he never pays the least attention. And 
then Edward Plumstead and he go on talking 
about subscription, and signing articles, and 
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nonsense, till they make my head swim. No- 
body, I am sure, wants Gerald to subscribe 
or sign articles. I am sure I would subscribe 
any amount,”’ cried the poor little woman, 
once more falling into tears—*a thousand 
pounds if I had it, Frank—only to make him 
hear reason; for why should he leave Went- 
worth where he can do what he likes, and 
nobody will interfere with him? The bishop 
is an old friend of my father, and I am sure 
he never would say anything ; and as for can- 
dles and crosses and—anything he pleases, 
Frank—”’ 

Here poor Louisa paused, and put her hand 
on his arm, and looked up wistfully into his 
face. She wanted to convince herself that 
she was right, and that the faltering dread 
she had behind all this, of something more 
mysterious than candles or crosses—something 
which she did not attempt to understand— 
was no real spectre after all. ‘*O Frank, I 
am sure I never would oppose him, nor your 
father, nor anybody ; and why should he go 
and take some dreadful step, and upset every- 
thing?’ said Mrs. Wentworth. ‘O Frank, 
we will not even have enough to live upon ; 
and as for me, if Gerald leaves me, how shall 
I ever hold up my head again, or how will 
anybody know how to behave to me? I can’t 
call myself Miss Leighton again, after being 
married so long; and if Iam not his wife, 
what shall Ibe? ’’ Her crying became hy- 
sterical as she came back to this point; and 
Mr. Wentworth sat by her, trying to sooth 
her, as wretched as herself. 

«¢ But I must see Gerald, Louisa,”’ said the 
curate; ‘* he has never written to me about 
this. Perhaps things have not gone so far as 
you think ; but as for the crosses and the 
candles, you know, and not being interfered 
with—”’ 

‘¢] would promise to do anything he likes,” 
cried the weeping woman. ‘I never would 
worry him any more about anything. After 
Aunt Leonora was here, perhaps I said things 
I should not have said ; but, O Frank, what- 
ever he likes to do I am sure 1 will give in to 
it. Idon’t real/y mind seeing him preach in 
his surplices, only, you know, poor papa was 
so very Low Church ; and as for the candles, 
whatare they to pleasing one’s husband? O 
Frank ; if you would only tell him—I can’t 
argue about things like a man—tell him no- 
body will ever interfere, and he shall do what- 
ever he pleases. 1 trust to you to say every- 
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thing,”’ said the poor wife. ‘‘ You can reason 
with him, and explain things. Nobody un- 
derstands Gerald like you. You will not for- 
sake me in my trouble, Frank? I thought 
immediately of you. I knew you could help 
us, if anybody could. You will tell him all I 
have said ,”’ she continued, rising as Mr. Went- 
worth rose, and going after him to the door, 
to impress once more upon him the necessities 
of the case. ‘* O Frank, remember how much 
depends upon it!—everything in the world 
for me, and all the children’s prospects in life ; 
and he would be miserable himself if he were 
to leave us. You know he would?”’ said 
Louisa, looking anxiously into his face, and 
putting her handon hisarm. ‘‘ O Frank, you 
don’t think Gerald could be happy without 
the children—and me? ”’ 

The terrible thought silenced her. She 
stopped crying, and a kind of tearless horror 
and dread came over her face. She was not 
very wise, but her heart was tender and full 
of love inits way. What if perhaps this life, 
which had gone so smoothly over her unthink- 
ing head without any complications, should 
turn out to be a lie, and her happiness a 
mere delusion? She could not have put her 
thought into words, but the doubt suddenly 
came over her, putting a stop to all her lam- 
entations. If perhaps Gerald could be happy 
without the children and herself, what dread- 
ful fiction had all her joy been built upon? 
Such an inarticulate terror seemed to stop the 
very beating of her heart. It wasnota great 
calamity only, but an overthrowal of all con- 
fidence in life ; and she shivered before it like 
a dumb creature, piteously beholding an ap- 
proaching agony which it could not compre- 
hend. The utterance of her distress was ar- 
rested upon her lips,—she looked up to her 
brother with an entreating look, so suddenly 
intensified and grown desperate that he was 
startled by it. It alarmed him so much that 
he turned again to lead her back to her sofa, 
wondering what momentary passion it could 
be which had woke such a sudden world of 
confused meaning in Louisa’s eyes. 

** You may be sure he could not,’’ said the 
curate, warmly. ‘‘ Not happy, certainly ; 
but to men like Gerald there are things in the 
world dearer than happiness,’’ he said, after 
a little pause, with a sigh, wondering to him- 
self whether, if Lucy Wodehouse were his, 
the dearest\duty could make him consent to 
part with her. ‘ If he thinks of sucha step, 
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he must think of it as of martyrdom*-is that 
a comfort to you?’ he continued, bending, 
in his pity and wonder, over the trembling 
wife, who burst forth into fresh tears as he 
spoke and forgot her momentary horror. 

‘© O Frank, go and speak to him, and tell 
him how miserable I am, and what a dreadful 
thing it would be ; tell him everything Frank. 
Oh, don’t leave him till you have persuaded 
him. Go, go; never mind me,” cried Mrs. 
Wentworth ; and then she went to the door 
after him once more. ‘*‘ Don’t say 1 sent for 
you. He—he might not be pleased,’’ she 
said, in her faltering, eager voice ; ‘* -nd, O 
Frank, consider how much hangs upon what 
you say.’? When he left her, Louisa stood 
at the door watching him as he went along 
the passage towards her husband’s room. It 
was a forlorn hope ; butstill the unreasoning, 
uncomprehending heart took a little comfort 
from it. She watched his figure disappearing 
along the narrow passage with a thrill of 
mingled anxiety and hope ; arguing with Ger- 
ald, though it was so ineffectual when she 
tried it, might still be of some avail in stronger 
hands. His brother understood him, and 


could talk to him better than anybody else 


could ; and though she had never convinced 
anybody of anything all her life, Mrs. Went- 
worth had an inalienable confidence in the ef- 
fect of ‘‘ being talked to.”” In the momentary 
stimulus she went back to her darkened room 
and drew up the blind, and went to work in 
a tremulous way ; but as the slow time went 
on, and Frank did not return, poor Louisa’s 
courage failed her ; her fingers refused their 
office, and she began to imagine all sorts of 
things that might be going on in Gerald’s 
study. Perhaps the argument might be going 
the wrong way; perhaps Gerald might be 
angry at his brother’s interference ; perhaps 
they might come to words—they who had 
been such good friends—and it would be her 
fault. She jumped up with her heart beat- 
ing loud when she heard a door open some- 
where ; but, when nobody came, grew sick 
and faint, and hid her face, in the impatience 
of her misery. Then the feeling grew upon 
her that those precious moments were decisive, 
and that she must make one last appeal, or 
her heart would burst. She tried to resist 
the impulse ina feeble way, but it was not 
her custom to resist impulses, and it got the 
better of her ; and this was why poor Louisa 
rushed into the library, just as Frank thought 
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he had made a little advance in his pleading, 
and scattered his eloquence to the winds with 
a set of dreadful arguments which were all 
her own. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue Curate of St Roque’s found his brother 
in his library, looking very much as he al- 
ways looked at the first glance. But Gerald 
was not reading, nor writing, nor doing any- 
thing. He was seated in his usual chair, by 
his usual table, with all the ordinary things 
around; some manuscript — lying loosely 
about, and looking as if he had thrown down 
his pen in disgust, and pushed it away from 
him in the middle of a sentence—was on the 
table, and an open book on his other hand; 
but neither the book nor the MS. occupied 
him ; he was sitting leaning his head in his 
hands, gazing blankly out through the win- 
dow, as it appeared, at the cedar, which flung 
its serene shadow over the lawn outside. He 
jumped up at the sound of his brother’s voice, 
but seemed to recall himself with a little diffi- 
culty even for that, and did not look much 
surprised to see him. In short, Frank read 
in Gerald’s eyes that he would not at that 
moment have been surprised to see any one, 
and that, in his own consciousness, the emer- 
gency was great enough to justify any un- 
looked-for appearance, though it might be 
from heaven or from the grave. 

“Tam glad you have come,”’ he said, after 
they had greeted eachpther, his mouth relax- 
ing ever 80 slightly into the ghost of his old 
smile ; ‘* you and I always understood each 
other, and it appears I want interpretation 
now. And one interpretation supposes 
many,”’ he said, witha gleam, half of pathos, 
half of amusement, lighting up his face for a 
moment ; ‘* there is no such thing as accept- 
ing a simple version even of one man’s 
thoughts. You have come at a very fit time, 
Frank—that is, fox me.”’ 

‘“*] am glad you think so,’’ said the other 
brother ; and then there was a pause, neither 
liked to enter upon the grand subject which 
stood between them. 

‘* Have you seen Louisa?’’ said Gerald. 
He spoke like a man who was ill, in a pre- 
occupied, interrupted way. Like a sick man, 
he was occupied with himself, with the train 
of thought which was always going on in 
his mind whatever he might be doing, 
whether he was working or resting, alone or 
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in company. For months back he had car- 
ried it with him everywhere. The cedar- 
tree outside, upon which his thoughtful eyes 
fell as he looked straight before him out of 
the library window, was all garlanded with 
the reasonings and questionings of this pain- 
ful spring. To Frank’s eyes, Gerald’s atten- 
tion was fixed upon the fluttering of a certain 
twig at the extremity of one of those broad, 
solemn, immovable branches. Gerald, how- 
ever, saw not the twig, but one of his hard- 
est difficulties, which was twined and twined 
in the most inexplicable way round that little 
sombre cluster of spikes ; and so kept look- 
ing out, not at the cedar, but at the whole 
confused yet distinct array of hiz own sroub- 
led thoughts. 

‘sTf you have seen Louisa, she has been 
talking to you, no doubt,” he said, after 
another little pause, with again the glimmer 
of asmile. ‘* We have fallen upon troubles, 
and we don’t understand each other, Frank. 
That’s all very natural; she does not see 
things from my point of view: I could not 
expect she should. If I could see from hers 
it might be easier for us all; but that is still 
less to be expected ; and it is hard upon her, 
Frank—very hard,’’ said Gerald, turning 
round in his old, ingenious way, with that 
faculty for seeing other people’s difficulties 
which was so strong a point in his character. 
‘¢ She is called upon to make, after all, per- 
haps, the greater sacrifice of the two; and 
she does not see any duty in it—the reverse, 
indeed. She thinksitasin. It is a strange 
view of life, to look at it from Louisa’s point. 
Hers will be an unwilling, unintentional 
martyrdom ; and it is hard to think I should 
take all the merit and leave my poor little 
wife the suffering without any compen- 
sation!’ He began to walk up and down 
the room with uneasy steps, as if the] 
thought was painful, and had to be got rid 
of by some sudden moverhent. ‘ It must be 
that God reckons with women for what they 
have endured, as with men for what they 
have done,” said Gerald. He spoke with a 
kind of grieved certainty, which made his 
brother feel, to start with, the hopelessness 
of all argument. 

** But must this be? Is it necessary to 
take such a final, such a terrible step?” 
said the Perpetual Curate. 

‘IT think so.’’ Gerald went to the win- 
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dar, and stood there with his back turned to 
Frank and his eyes going slowly over all the 
long processes of his self-argument, laid up 
as they were upon these solemn levels of 
shadow. ‘‘Yes—you have gone so far with 
me; but I don’t want to take you any far- 
ther, Frank. Perhaps, when I have reached 
the perfect peace to which I am looking for- 
ward, I may try to induce you to share it, but 
at present there are so many pricks of the flesh. 
You did not come to argue with me, did 
you?” and again the half-humorous gleam 
of old came over Gerald’s face as he looked 
round. ‘ Louisa believes in arguing,’’ he 
said, as he came back to the table and took 
his seat again ; ‘‘ not that she has ever gained 
much by it, so farasIamaware. Poor girl! 
she talks and talks, and fancies she is per- 
suading me; and all the time my heart is 
bleeding for her. There it is,” he exclaimed, 
suddenly hiding his face in his hands. ‘‘ This 
is what crushes one to think of. The rest is 
hard enough, Heaven knows — separation 
from my friends, giving up my own people, 
wounding and grieving, as I know I shall, 
everybody who loves me. I could bear that ; 
but Louisa and her children—God help me, 
there’s the sting! ”’ 

They were both men, and strong men, not 
likely to fall into any sentimental weakness ; 
but something between a groan and sob 
wrung out of the heart of the elder brother at 
the thought of the terrible sacrifice before 
him, echoed with a hard sound of anguish 
into the quiet. It was very different from 
his wife's trembling, weeping, hoping agony ; 
but it reduced the curate more than ever to 
that position of spectator which he felt was 
so very far from the active part which his 
poor sister expected of him. 

**T don’t know by what steps you have 
reached this conclusion,’’ said Frank Went- 
worth ; ** but even if you feel it your duty 
to give up the Anglican Church (in which, 
of course, I think you totally wrong,’’) 
added the High Churchman, in a parenthesis, 
‘* T cannot see why you are bound to abandon 
all duties whatever. I have not come to ar- 
gue with you; I dare say poor Louisa may 
expect it of me, but I can’t, and you know 
very well I can’t. I should like to know 
how it has come about all the same ; but one 
thing only, Gerald—a man may be a Chris- 
tian without being a priest. Louisa—’’ 





dow, to resume his contemplation of the co- 





‘“‘ Hush! Tam a priest or nothing. Ican’t 
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relinquish my life!’’ cried the elder brother, 
lifting his hands suddenly, as if to thrust 
- away something which threatened him. Then 
he rose up again and went towards the win- 
dow and his cedar, which stood dark in the 
sunshine, slightly fluttered at its extremities 
by the light summer-wind, but throwing glo- 
rious level lines of shadow, which the wind 
could not disturb, upon the grass. The limes 
near, and that one delicate, feathery birch 
which was Mrs. Wentworth’s pride, had all 
some interest of their own on hand, and went 
on waving, rustling, coquetting with the 
breezes and the sunshine in a way which pre- 
cluded any arbitray line of shade. But the ce- 
dar stood immovable, like a verdant monu- 
ment, sweeping its long level branches over the 
lawn, passive under the light, and indifferent, 
except at its very tops and edges, to the breeze. 
If there had been any human sentiment in that 
spectator of the ways of man, how it must 
have groaned and trembled under the pitiless 
weight of thoughts, the sad lines of discus- 
sion and argument and doubt, which were 
entangled in its branches! Gerald Went- 


worth went to his window to refer to it, as 
if it were a book in which all his contests 


had been recorded. The thrill of the air in 
it tingled through him as he stood looking 
out; and there, without looking at Frank, 
except now and then for a moment when he 
got excited with his subject, he went into 
the history of his struggle—a history not un- 
precedented or unparalleled, such as has 
been told to the world before now by men 
who have gone through it, in various shapes, 
with various amounts of sophistry and sim- 
plicity. But it is a different thing reading 
of such a conflict in a book, and hearing it 
from lips pallid with the meaning of the 
words they uttered, and a heart which was 
about to prove its sincerity by voluntary 
pangs more hard than death. Frank Went- 
worth listened to his brother with a great 
deal of agreement in what he said, and again 
with an acute perception of mistakes on Ger- 
ald’s part, and vehement impulses of contra- 
diction, to which, at the same time, it was 
impossible to give utterance ; for there was 
something very solemn im the account he was 
giving of himself, as he stood with his face 
half turned to the anxious listener, leaning 
on the window, looking into the cedar. 
Gerald did not leave any room for argument 
or remonstrance ; he told his brother how he 
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had been led from one step to another, 
without any lingering touch of possibility in 
the narrative that he might be induced to re- 
trace again that painful way. It wasa path, 
once trod, never to be returned upon; and 
already he stood steadfast at the end, looking 
back mournfully, yet with a strange compos- 
ure. It would be impossible to describe the 
mixture of love, admiration, impatience— 
even intolerance—which swelled through the 
mind of the spectator, as he looked on at this 
wonderful sight, nor how hard he found it to 
restrain the interruptions which rushed to 
his lips, the eager arguments which came 
upon him in a flood, all his own favorite 
fences against the overflow of the tide which 
ran in lawful bounds in his own mind, but 
which had inundated his brother’s. But 
though it was next to impossible to keep si- 
lence, it was altogether impossible to break in 
upon Gerald’s history of this great battle 
through which he had just come. He had come 
through it, it was plain; the warfare was 
accomplished, the weapons hung up, the 
conflict over ; and nothing could be more ap- 
parent than that he had no intention of enter- 
ing the battle-field again. When he had 
ended, there was another vause. 

‘‘T am not going to argue with you,’’ said 
Frank Wentworth ; ‘* I don’t even need to tell 
you that I am grieved to the heart. It isn’t 
so very many years ago,”” said the younger 
brother, almost too much touched by the ree- 
ollection to preserve his composure, ‘“ since I 
took all my opinions from you ; and since the 
time came for independent action, I, too, have 
gone over all this ground. My conclusions 
have been very different from yours, Gerald. 
I see you are convinced, and I can ty noth- 
ing; but they do not convince me—you. do 
not convince me, nor the sight of your faith, ° 
though that is the most touching of all argu- 
ments. Will you go back and go over it 
again?’’ said the curate, spurred, by a 
thought of poor Louisa, to contradict him- 
self, while the words were still on his lips. 

‘© No,” said Gerald; ‘* it would be of no 
use, Frank. We should only grieve each 
other more.”’ 

‘‘Then [ give up that subject,’’ said the 
younger brother; ‘‘ but there is one matter 
which I must go back to. You may go to 
Rome, and cease to be a priest of the Angli- 
can Church; but you cannot cease to be a 
man, to bear the weight of your natural du-. 
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ties. Don’t turn away, but hear me. Ger- 
ald, Louisa—”’ 

‘‘ Don’t say any more. Do you imagine I 
have not thought of that?”’ said Gerald, once 
more, with a gesture of pain and something 
like terror; ‘I have put my hand to the 
plough, and I cannot go hack. IfI am nota 
priest, I am nothing.’’ But when he came 
to that poimt, his cedar-tree no longer gave 
him any assistance; he came back to his 
chair, and covered his face with his hands. 

‘¢ Louisa is your wife; you are not like a 
man free from the bonds of nature,’’ said the 
Curate of St. Roque’s. ‘ It is not for me to 
speak of the love between you ; but I hold 
it, as the Scripture says, for a holy mystery, 
like the love of Christ for his Church—the 
most sacred of all bonds,”’ said the young 
man, with a certain touch of awe and ecmo- 
tion, as became a young man and a true lover. 
He made a little pause to regain command of 
himself before he continued, ‘‘ and she is de- 
pendent on you—outwardly, for all the com- 
fort of her life—and in her heart, for every- 
thing, Gerald. I do not comprehend what 
that duty is which could make you leave her, 
all helpless and tender, as you know her to 
be, upon the mercies of the world. She her- 
self says’’—and poor Louisa’s complaint grew 
into pathos under the subliming force of her 
advocate’s sympathy — ‘‘ that she would be 
like a widow, and worse than a widow. Iam 
not the man to bid you suppress your convic- 
tions because they will be your ruin, in the 
common sense of the word; but, Gerald— 

_your wife—”’ 

Gerald had bent his head down upon his 
clasped hands ; sometimes a great heave of 
his fram@ showed the last struggle that was 
going on within him—a struggle more pain- 
ful, more profound, than anything that had 
gone before. And the voice of the curate, 
who, like his brother, was nothing if nota 
priest, was choked and painful with the force 
of hisemotion. He drew his breath hard he- 
tween his words: it was not an argument, 
but an admonition; an appeal, not from a 
brother only, bat from one who spoke with 
authority, as feeling himself accredited from 
God. He drew closer towards the voluntary 
martyr beside him, the humbleness of his 
reverential love for his elder brother mingling 
in that voice of the priest, which was natural 
‘to him, and which he did not seruple to adopt. 
“4* Gerald,—your wife,”’ he said, in suftened 
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but firm tones, laying his hand on his broth- 
er’sarm. And it was at this moment, when 
in his heart he felt that his influence might 
be of some avail, and when all the powers of 
his mind were gathering to bear upon this 
last experiment, that the door opened sud- 
denly, and poor Louisa, all flushed and tear- 
ful, in womanish hot impatience and misery 
that knew no prudence, burst, without any 
warning, into the room. 

‘*T can’t bear it any longer!”’ cried the 
poor wife. ‘TI knew you were talking it all 
over, and deciding what it was to be; and 
when one’s life is hanging on a chance, how can 
one keep quiet and not interfere? O Gerald, 
Gerald! I have been a true wife to you. I 
know I am not clever ; but I would have died 
to do you any good. You are not going to 
forsake me! ’’ cried poor Louisa, going up to 
him and putting her arms round him. “I 
said Frank was to tell you everything, but a 
man can never tell what is in a woman’s 
heart. O Gerald, why should you go and 
kill me! I will never oppose you any more ; 
whatever you want, I will give in to it as 
freely as if it were my own way. I will 
make that my own way, Gerald, if you will 
only listen to me. Whatever changes you 
please, O Gerald, I will never say a word, 
nor your father, nor any one! If the bishop 
should interfere, we would all stand up for 
you. There is not a soul in Wentworth to 
oppose—you know there is not. Put any- 
thing you please in the chureh—preach how 
you please—light the candles or anything. 
Gerald, you know it is true lam saying— I 
am not trying to deceive you!’ cried the 
poor soul, bewildered in her folly and her 
grief. 

‘No, Louisa, no—only you don’t under- 
stand,’’ said her husband, with a groan: he 
had raised his head, and was looking at her 
with a hopeless gleam of impatience in the pity 
and anguish of his eyes. He took her little 
hand and held it between his own, which were 
trembling with all this strain—her little ten- 
der, helpless woman’s hand, formed only for 
soft occupations, and softer caresses; it was 
not a hand which could help a man in such 
an emergency—without any grasp in it to 
take hold upon him, or force of love to part 
—a clinging, impotent hand, such as holds 
down, but cannot raise up. He held it ina 
close tremtlous pressure, as she stood looking 
down upon him, questioning him with eager, 
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hopeful eyes, and taking comfort in her igno- 
rance from his silence, and the way in which 
he held her. Poor Louisa concluded she was 
yet to win the day. . 

‘¢T will turn Puseyite, too,’’ she said, with 
a strange little touch of attempted laughter, 
‘¢ T don’t want to have any opinions different 
from my husband’s ; and you don’t think your 
father is likely to*do anything to drive you 
out of the Church? You have only given us 
a terrible fright, dear,’’ she continued, be- 
ginning to tremble again, as he shook his 
head and turned away from her. ‘‘ You did 
not really mean such a dreadful thing as send- 
ing me away. You could not do without me, 
Gerald—you know you could not.’’ Her 
breath was getting short, her heart quicken- 
ing in its throbs—the smile that was quiver- 
ing on her face got no response from her hus- 
band’s downcast eyes. And then poor Louisa 
lost all her courage ; she threw herself down 
at his feet, kneeling to him. ‘O Gerald, it 
is not because you want to get rid of me? 
You are not doing it for that? If you don’t 
stay in the Rectory, we shall be ruined—we 
shall not have enough to eat! and the Rec- 
iory will go to Frank, and your children will 
be cast upon the world—and what, oh, what 
is it for, unless it is to get rid of me? ’’ cried 
Mrs. Wentworth. ‘ You could have as much 
freedom as you like here in your own living 
—nobody would ever interfere or say what 
are you doing? and the bishop is papa’s old 
friend. O Gerald, be wise in time, and don’t 
throw away all our happiness for a fancy. 
If it was anything that could not be arranged, 
I would not mind so much; but if we all 
promise to give in to you, and that you shall 
do what you please, and nobody will inter- 
fere, how can you have the heart to make us 
all so wretched? We will not even be re- 
spectable,” said the weeping woman; “a 
family without any father, and a wife with- 
out her husband—and he living all the time! 
O Gerald, though I think I surely might be 
considered as much as candles, have the altar 
covered with lights if you wish it: and if 
you never took off your surplice any more, I 
would never say a word. You can do all that 
and stay in the Rectory. Yo, have not the 
heart—surely—surely, you have not the heart 
—all for an idea of your own, to bring this 
terrible distress upon the children and me? ”’ 

** God help us all! ’’ said Gerald, with a 
sigh of despair, as he lifted her up sobbing 





in a hysterical fit, and laid her on the sofa. 
He had to stand by her side for a long time 
holding her hand, and soothing her, with 
deeper and deeper shadows growing over his 
face. As for Frank, after pacing the room 
in great agitation for some time, after trying 
to interpose, and failing, he went away ina 
fever of impatience and distress into the gar- 
den, wondering whether he could ever find 
means to take up the broken thread, and 
urge again upon his brother the argument 
which, but for this fatal interruption, he 
thought might have moved him. But gath- 
ering thoughts came thick upon the Perget- 
ual Curate. He did not go back to make 
another attempt, even when he knew by the 
sounds through the open windows that Louisa 
had been led to her own room up-stairs. He 
stood outside and looked at the troubled 
house, which seemed to stand so serene and 
secure in the sunshine. Who could have 
supposed that it was torn asunder in such a 
hopeless fashion? And Louisa’s suggestion 
came into his mind, and drove him wild with 
a sense of horror and involuntary guilt as 
though he had been conspiring against them. 
‘The Rectory will go to Frank.’”” Was it 
his fault that at that momenta vision of Lucy 
Wodehouse, sweet and strong and steadfast— 
a delicate, firm figure, on which a man could 
lean in his trouble—suddenly rose up before 
the curate’s eyes? Fair as the vision was, 
he would have banished it if he could, and 
hated himself for being capable of conjuring 
it up at such atime. Was it for him to 
profit by the great calamity which would 
make his brother’s house desolate? He could 
not endure the thought, nor himself for find- 
ing it possible ; and he was ashamed to look 
in Gerald’s face with even the shadow of such 
an imagination on his own. He tapped at 
the library window after a while, and told 
his brother that he was going up to the Hall. 
Louisa had gone up-stairs, and’ her husband 
sat once more, vacant yet occupied, by his 
writing-table. ‘‘ I will follow you presently,’ 
said Gerald. ‘‘ Speak to my father without 
any hesitation, Frank ; it is hetter to have it 
over while we are all together—for it must 
be concluded now.”” And the curate saw in 
the shadow of the dim apartment that his 
brother lifted from the table the geand em- 
blem of all anguish and victory, and pressed 
upon it his palekps. The young man turned 
away with the shadow of that cross standing 
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black between him and the sunshine. 


OF 
His 


heart ached at the sight of the symbol most 
sacred and most dear in the world. In an 
agony of grief and impatience he went away 
sadly through the familiar road to his father’s 
house. Here had he to stand by and see this 
sacrifice accomplished. This was all that had 
come of his mission of consolation and help. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Tue Curate of St. Roque’s went sadly along 
the road he knew so well from Wentworth 
Rectory to the Hall. There was scarcely a 
tree nor the turning of a hedgerow which had 
not its own individual memories to the son of 
the soil. Here he had come to meet Gerald 
returning from Eton—coming back from the 
university in later days. Here he had rushed 
down to the old rector, his childless uncle, 
with the copy of the prize-list when his 
brother took his first-class. Gerald, and the 
family pride in him, was interwoven with the 
very path, and now— The young man 
pressed on to the hall with a certain bitter 
moisture stealing to the corner of his eye. 
He felt indignant and aggrieved in his love, 
not at Gerald, but at the causes which were 
conspiring to detach him from his natural 
sphere and duties. When he recollected how 
he had himself dallied with the same thoughts, 
he grew angry with his brother’s nobleness 
and purity, which never could see less than 
its highest ideal soul in anything, and with 
a certain fierce fit of truth, glanced back at 
his own Easter lilies and choristers, feeling 
involuntarily that he would like to tear off 
the flowers and surplices and tread them un- 
der his feet. Why was it that he, an infe- 
rior man, should be able to confine himself to 
the mere accessories which pleased his fancy, 
and could judge and reject the dangerous 
principles beneath ; while Gerald, the loftier, 
purer intelligence, should get so hopelessly 
lost in mazés of sophistry and false argu- 
ment, to the peril of his work, his life, and 
all that he could ever know of happiness ? 
Such were the thoughts that passed through 
the mind of the Perpetual Curate as he went 
rapidly through the winding country-road 
going ‘“‘home.’’ Perhaps he was wrong in 
thinking that Gerald was thus superior to 
himself; but the error was a generous one, 
and the curate held it in simplicity and with 
all his heart. 

Before he reached the house, he saw his 
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father walking under the lime-trees which 
formed a kind of lateral aisle to the great 
avenue, which was one of the boasts of the 
Wentworths. The squire was like most 
squires of no particular character; a hale, 
ruddy, clear-complexioned, well-preserved 
man, looking his full age, but retaining all 
the vigor of his youth. He was not a man 
of any intellect to speak of, nor did he pre- 
tend to it; but he had that glimmering of 
sense which keeps wanyastupid man straight, 
and a certain amount of natural sensibility 
and consideration for other people’s feelings 
which made persons who knew no better give 
Mr. Wentworth credit for tact, a quality un- 
known to him. He was walking slowly in a 
perplexed manner under the lime-trees. They 
were all in glorious blossom, filling the air 
with that mingled sense of fragrance and 
music which is the soul of the murmurous 
tree ; but the short figure of the squire, in 
his morning-coat, with his perplexed looks, 
was not at all an accessory in keeping with 
the scene. He was taking his walk ina sub- 
dued way, pondering something—and it puz- 
zled him sorely in his straightforward, unpro- 
found understanding. He shook his head 
sometimes as he went along, sad and per- 
plexed and unsatisfactory, among his limes. 
He had got a note from Gerald that morning; 
and how his son could intend to give up 
living and station, and wife and children for 
anything in heaven or earth was more than 
the squire could understand. Hestarted very 
much when he heard Frank’s voice calling to 
him. Frank, indeed, was said to be, if any 
one was, the squire’s weakness in the family ; 
he was as clever as Gerald, and he had the 
practical sense which Mr. Wentworth prized 
as knowing himself to possess it. If he could 
have wished for any one in the present emer- 
gency, it would have been Frank—and he 
turned round overjoyed. 

‘Frank, my boy, you're heartily welcome 
home !”’ he said, holding out his hand to him 
as became a British parent—‘‘ always wel- 
come, but particularly just now. Where did 
youcome from? how did you come? have you 
eaten anything this morning? it’s close upon 
lunch, and we’ll go in directly ; but, my dear 
boy, wait here a moment, if you’re not par- 
ticularly hungry ; I can’t tell you how glad 
Tamyou’re come. I’d rather see you than 
a hundred pound !”’ 

W hen Frank had thanked him, and returned 
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his greetings, and answered his questions 
(which the squire had forgotten), and made 
his own inquiries, to which Mr. Wentworth 
replied only by a hasty nod, and an “ Ob, yes, 
thank you, all well—all well,” the two came 
toa momentary pause: they had nothing par- 
ticular to add about their happiness in seeing 
each other ; and as Frank wrote to his sisters 
pretty regularly, there was nothing to tell. 
They were quite free to plunge at once, as is 
to British relatives under the trying circum- 
stances of a meeting a blessed possibility, into 
the first great subject which happened to be 
at hand. 

‘¢ Have you heard anything about Gerald?” 
said Mr. Wentworth, abruptly; ‘ perhaps 
you called'there on your way from the station? 
Gerald has got into a nice mess. He wrote 
to tell me about it,and I can’t make head 
nor tail of it. Do you think he’s a little 
touched here?’’ and the squire tapped his 
own round forehead, with a troubled look ; 
‘‘ there’s no other explanation possible that I 
can see: a good living, a nice house, a wife 
that just suits him (and it’s not everybody 
that would suit Gerald), and a lot of fine chil- 
dren—and he talks to me of giving up every- 
thing ; as ifa man could give up everything ! 
It’s all very well talking of self-renunciation, 
and so forth ; and if it meant simply consid- 
ering other people, and doing anything disa- 
greeable for anybody’s sake, I don’t know a 
man more likely than my son Gerald. Your 
brother’s a fine fellow, Frank—a noble sort of 
fellow, though he has his crotchets,’’ said the 
father, with a touch of involuntary pathos ; 
‘‘ but vou don’t mean to tell me that my son, 
a man like Gerald Wentworth, has a mind to 
throw away his position, -and give up the 
duties of this life? He can’t do it, sir! I 
tell you it’s impossible, and I wont believe 
it.”’ Mr. Wentworth drew up his shirt col- 
lar, and kicked away a fallen branch with his 
foot, and looked insulted and angry. It was 
a dereliction of which he would not suppose 
the possibility of a Wentworth being guilty. 
It did not strike him as a conflict between 
belief and non-belief; but on the question of 
a man abandoning his post, whatever it might 
be, the head of the house held strong views. 

‘‘L agree it’s impossible ; but it looks as 
if it were true,’’ said the curate, ‘* I don’t 
understand it any more than you do; but I 
am afraid we shall have to address ourselves 
to the reality allthesame. Gerald has made 





up his mind that the Church of Rome is the 
only true Church, and therefore he is in a 
false position in the Churclr of England : he 
can’t remain a priest of the Anglican com- 
munion with such views, any more than a 
man could fight against his country, or in a 
wrong quarrel”’— 

. * But, good heavens, sir !’" said the squire, 
interrupting him, ‘ is it a time to inquire into 
the quarrel when you’re on the ground? 
Will you tell me, sir, that my son Charley 
should have gone into the question between 
Russia and England when he was before Sebas- 
topol—and deserted,’’ said Mr. Wentworth, 
with a sort of infinite scorn, ‘‘ if he found 
the ezar had right on his side? God bless 
my soul! That’s striking at the root of every- 
thing. As for the Church of Rome, it’s An- 
tichrist—why , every child in the villageschool 
could tell you that ; and if Gerald entertains 
any such absurd ideas, the thing for him to 
do is to read up all that’s been written on the 
subject, and get rid of his doubts as soon as 
possible. The short and the long of it is,” 
said the troubled squire, who found it much 
the easiest way to be angry, ‘‘ that you ask 
me to believe that your brother Gerald is a 
fool and a coward; and I wont believe it, 
Frank, if you should preach to me for a year.” 

‘* And for my part, I would stake my life 
on his wisdom and his courage,” said the 
curate, with a little heat; ‘* but that is not 
the question—he believes that truth and hon- 
or require him to leave his post. There is 
something more involved which we might yet 
prevent. I have been trying, but Louisa in- 
terrupted me—I don’t know if you realize 
fully what he intends. Gerald cannot cease 
to be a priest—he will become a Catholie 
priest when he ceases to be Rector of Went- 
worth—and that implies—’’ 

**God bless my soul!” cried the bewil- 
dered squire—he was silent fur a long time 
after he had uttered that benediction. He 


took out Gerald’s letter and read it over 


while the two walked on in silence under 
the lime-trees, and the paper shook in 
his hands, notwithstanding all his steadi- 
ness. When he spoke again, it was only 
after two or three efforts to clear his 
voice. ‘I can’t make out that he says that, 
Frank,—I don’t see that that’s what he 
means,”’ said Mr. Wentworth, in a fainter 
tone than usual; and then he continued, 
with more agitation, ‘‘ Louisa is a dear good 
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soul, you know; but she’s a bit of a fool, 
like most women. She always takes the 
worst view. If-she can get a good cry 
out of anything, she will. It’s she that’s 
put this fancy into your head, eh? You 
don’t say that you had it from Gerald him- 
eelf ?—you don’t mean to tell me that? By 
Jove, sir !—by Heaven, sir!’ cried the ex- 
cited squire, blazing up suddenly in a burst 
of passion, ‘‘he can’t be any son of mine— 
For any damnable Papistical madness to give 
up his wife! Why, God bless us, he was a 
man, wasn’t he, before he became a pricst ! 
A priest! He's not a priest—he’s a clergy- 
man, and the Rector of Wentworth. I can’t 
believe it—I wont believe it! ’* said the head 
of the house, with vehemence. ‘‘ Tell me 
one of my sons is a sneak and a traitor !— 
and if you weren’t another of my sons, sir, 
I’d knock you down for your pains.”” In the 


excitement of the moment Mr. Wentworth 
came full force against a projecting branch 
which he did not see, as he spoke these words ; 
but though the sudden blow half stunned 
him, he did not stop in his vehement contra- 
diction. ‘It can’t be. I tell you it can’t— 
it sha’n’t be, Frank! ’’ cried the squire. 


He 
would not pay any attention to the curate’s 
anxieties, or accept the arm Frank offered, 
though he could not deny feeling faint and 
giddy after the blow. It took away all the 
color from his ruddy face, and left him pale, 
with a red welt across his forehead, and won- 
derfully unlike himself. ‘* Confound it! I 
told Miles to look after that tree weeks ago. 
If he thinks I’ll stand his carelessness, he’s 
mistaken !’’ said Mr. Wentworth, by way of 
relieving himself. He was a man who al- 
ways eased his mind by being angry with 
somebody when anything happened to put 
him out. 

‘* My dear father,’’ said the curate, as soon 
as it was practicable, ‘‘ I want you to listen 
to me and help me; there’s only one thing 
to be done that I can see. Gerald is in a 
state of high excitement, fit for any martyr- 
dom. We can’t keep him back from one 
sacrifice, but by all the force we can gather 
we must detain him from the other. He 
must be shown that he can’t abandon his 
natural duties. He was a man before he 
was a priest, as you say; he can no more 
give up his duty to Louisa than he can give 
up his own life. It is going on a false idea 
altogether ; but falsehood in anything except 
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in argument could never be named or 
dreamed of in connection with Gerald,’’ said 
his brother, with some emotion; ‘ we all 
know that,” 

There was another pause of a few minutes, 
during which they walked on side by side 
without even the heart to look at each other. 
‘‘If it had been Plumstead, or Hawtray, or 
any other fool,” burst forth the squire, after 
that interval, ‘‘ but Gerald!’’ Plumstead 
was the husband of the eldest Miss Went- 
worth, and Hawtray was the squire’s sister’s 
son, 80 the comparison was all in the family. 
**T suppose your Aunt Leonora would say 
such a thing was sent to bring down my pride 
and keep me low,”’ said Mr. Wentworth, bit- 
terly. ‘‘ Jack being what he is, was it any- 
thing but natural that I should be proud of 
Gerald? There never was any evil in him, 
that I could see, froma child ; but crotchety, 
always crotchety, Frank. I can see it now. 
It must have been their mother,’’ said the 
squire, meditatively ; ‘‘ she died very young, 
poor girl! her character was not formed. As 
for your dear mother, my boy, she was al- 
ways equal to an emergency ; she would have 
given us the best of advice, had she been 
spared to us thisday. Mrs, Wentworth is 
absorbed in her nursery, as is natural, and I 
should not care to consult her much on such 
a subject. But, Frank, whatever you can do 
or say, trust tome to back you out,’’ said the 
anxious father of three families. ‘* Your 
mother was the most sensible woman J ever 
knew,”’ he continued, with a patriarchal 
composure. ‘* Nobody could ever manage 
Jack and Gerald asshedid. She’d have seen 
ata glance what to do now. As for Jack, 
he is no assistance to anybody ; but I con- 
sider you very like your mother, Frank. If 
anybody can help Gerald, it will be you. He 
has got into some ridiculous complication, 
you know—that must be the explanation of 
it. You have only to talk to him, and clear 
up the whole affair,”’ said the squire, recov- 
ering himself a little. He believed in ‘* talk- 
ipg to,’’ like Louisa, and like most people 
who are utterly incapable of talking to any 
purpose. He took some courage from the 
thought, and recovered his color a little. 
‘¢ Fhere is the bell for luncheon, and I am 
very glad of it,” he said; ‘* a glass of sherry 
will set me all right. Don’t say anything to 
alarm Mrs} Wentworth. When Geraldcomes, 
we'll retire to the library, and go into the 
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matter calmly, and between us we will surely 
be able to convince him. I'll humor him, for 
my part, as far as my conscience will allow 
me. We must not give in to him, Frank. 
He will give it up if we show a very firm 
front and yield nothing?” said the squire, 
looking with an unusually anxious eye in his 
son’s face. 

‘‘For my part, I will not enter into the 
controversy between the Churches,”’ said the 
curate ; ‘‘ it is mere waste of time. I must 
confine myself to the one point. If he must 
forsake us, he must, and I can’t stop him : 
but he must not forsake his wife.” 

‘* Tut—it’s impossible! ’’ said the squire ; 
**it’s not to be thought of for a moment. 
You must have given undue importance to 
something that was said. Things will turn 
out better than you think.’? They were very 
nearly at the great entrance when these words 
were said, and Mr. Wentworth took out his 
handkerchief and held it to his forehead to 
veil the mark, until he could explain it, from 
the anxious eye of his wife. ** If the worst 
should come to the worst, as you seem to 
think,” he said, with a kind of sigh, “I 
should at least be able to provide for you, 
Frank. Of course, the Rectory woukl go to 
you ; and you don’t seem to have much chance 
of Skelmersdale, so far as I can learn. Leo- 
nora’s a very difficult person to deal with. 
God bless my soul! ’’ exclaimed the squire— 
‘‘ depend upon it, she has had something to 
do with this business of Gerald’s. She’s 
goaded him into it, with her Low-Church 
ways. She’s put poor Louisa up to worrying 
him ; there’s where it is. I did not see how 
your brother could possibly have fallen into 
such a blunder of his own accord. But come 
to luncheon ; you must be hungry. You will 
think the boys grown, Frank; and I must 
ask you what you think, when you have a 
little leisure, of Cuthbert and Guy.” 

So saying, the squire led the way into the 
house ; he had been much appalled by the 
first hint of this threatened calamity, and was 
seriously distressed and anxious still ; but he 
was the father of many sons, and the misfor- 
tunes or blunders of one could not occupy all 
his heart. And even the curate, as he fol- 
lowed his father into the house, felt that 


Louisa’s words, so calmly repeated, “ Of | 


course the Rectory will go to you,’’ went 
tingling to his heart like an arrow, painfully 
recalling him, in the midst of his anxiety, to 


a sense of his own interests and cares. Gerald 
was coming up the avenue at the moment 
slowly, with all the feelings of a man going 
to the stake. He was looking at everything 
round as a dying man might, not knowing 
what terrible revolution of life might hap- 
pen before he saw them again— 
** He looked on hill and sea and shore, 
As he might never see them more.’’ 

Life was darkened over to his pre-occupied 
eyes, and the composure of nature jarred upon 
him, as though it were carelessness and indif- 
ference to the fate which he felt to be coming 
in the air. He thought nothing less than 
that his father and brother were discussing 
him with hearts as heavy and clouded as his 
own; for even he, in all his tolerance and 
impartiality, did not make due account of the 
fact, that every man has his own concerns 
next to him, close enough to ameliorate and 
lighten the weight of his anxieties for others. 
The prospect was all gloom to Gerald, who 
was the sufferer ; but the others found gleams 
of comfort in their own horizon, which threw 
reflected lights upon his ; for perfect sympa- 
thy is not, except in dreams. There was 
quite a joyful little commotion at the lun- 
cheon table when Frank’s arrival was discov- 
ered; and his sisters were kissing him, and 
his young brothers shaking his hand off, while 
Gerald came slowly up, with pre-occupied, 
lingering steps, underneath the murmurous 
limes. All kinds of strange miseries were 
appearing to him as he pursued his way. 
Ghmpses of scenes to come—a dark phantas- 
magoria of anticipated pain. He saw his 
wiic and his children going away out of their 
happy house ; he saw himself severed from 
all human ties, among alien faces and cus- 
toms, working out a hard novitiate. What 
could he do? His heart, so long on the rack, 
was aching with dull throbs of anguish, but 
he did not see any way of escape. He wasa 
priest by all the training, all the habits of his 
ife; how could he give up that service to 
which he was called before everything, the 
most momentous work on earth? For ease, 
for happiness, for even sacred love, could he. 
defraud God of the service he had vowed, and: 
go back to secular work just at the moment. 
when the true meaning of ecclesiastical work. 
seemed dawning upon him? He had decided: 
| that question before, but it came back and: 
back. Hiseyes were heavy with thought and 
conflict as he went up to his father’s house. 
All this was wearing out his strength, and 
sapping his very life. The sooner it was over 
the better would it be for all. 
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THE CASE OF THE PIRATES. 

Tue French journals are discussing with 
their usual zeal and ability the question 
raised by a paragraph of the official organ, 
the Moniteur, whether the Florida, Alabama, 
and other vessels purporting to be commis- 
sioned by the rebel Government are men-of- 
war or pirates. It is worthy of remark that 
all the prints of liberal sentiments are decided 
in their expressions of the opinion that these 
vessels are nothing less than corsairs in the 
eyes of international law, and as such deserv- 
ing of condemnation at the hands of civilized 
nations. No one of them, however, argues 
the question with more force than fhe Sié¢cle, 
from which we take this extract :— 


‘‘ The official defenders of these acts of 
piracy pass by in silence the most important 
part of the matter. We reiterate the ques- 
tion we have several times put: Where are 
the decisions of the prize courts which have 
authorized these Confederate skimiers of the 
sea to appropriate the valuables found in the 
captured ships, and to set fire to those ships? 
A vessel of war only sinks the ship that re- 
sists her ; our officers, without any exception, 
would be ashamed to seize private property, 
and our councils of war would infallibly con- 
demn them if they were so unlucky as to for- 
get the honor of their position in order to 
enrich themselves by pillage. We havesaid, 
and we maintain it, that in presence of 
the acts of piracy this ship has committed, 
in presence of the impossibility under which 
our Government finds itself placed of com- 
pelling the people who whip and sell negroes 
at Richmond to render justice to our mer- 
chants, international law authorizes the seiz- 
ure and sale of this vessel, for the purpose of 
indemnifying those whom she has despoiled. 

‘« In order to ascertain the rights and the 
duties of neutrals in a matter of this kind, we 
need only ask what the Government would do 
if such infractions of the law of nations were 
committed by European powers. Let us sup- 
pose for an instant that Spain and Holland 
are at war ; a Dutch ship captures a Spanish 
ship laden with a cargo on French account. 
In virtue of the principle recognized by all 
civilized nations, and according to which the 
hostile flag does not confiscate neutral mer- 
chandise, the Dutch Government would re- 
store to our countrymen the cargo which be- 
longed to them. But take a more serious 
case ; the ship laden with the cargo has. been 
sunk—for European fleets never burn—and 
the cargo is destroyed. This isan act of war, 
an admitted act of war. What would our 
Government do, however? It would imme- 
diately make a claim upon the Dutch Goy- 
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ernment, which would hasten to, indemnify 
the owners of the cargo. There i8 no excep- 
tion except in the case of contraband of war. 

‘« But let us gofurther. Let us admit that 
for some reason or other the Dutch Govern- 
ment refuses to give satisfaction; reprisals 
would be immediately commenced, and our 
vessels-of-war would receive orders to chase 
Dutch vessels. Of course we cannot chase 
the merchant-vessels of the South, that mar- 
itime State having no other navy than the 
pirate ships constructed in English yards for 
the soi-disant Pacha of Egypt, King of Siam, 
or Emperor of China. But since one of these 
pirate ships, the most criminal, as far as we 
are concerned, has come and constituted itself 
a guarantee for the depredations it has com- 
mitted, it ought to be seized and sold in order 
to indemnify those of our merchants whose 
interests it has injured. The Florida a ship 
of war! The Alabama a shipof war! Why 
a shot has never been fired from either of them 
at an armed vessel. Jcan Bart wasa corsair ; 
but he did not run away from the English 
flag. He fought it boldly, honestly, and did 
not burn the unarmed ships he met with. 
We must seek in the most disgraceful pages 
of the history of buccaneering and the slave 
trade for similar facts to those which have 
conferred upon the ships of the South their 
deplorable notoriety. 

‘* Tt is time, however, to put an end to their 
depredations, if maritime trade is to regain 
confidence, and feel that it is not deprived of 
all protection. Now, for instance, we find 
that a certificate of the French consul at Lima 
is not a sufficient guarantee for property, and 
that, in contempt of the official declaration 
of an accredited agent of our Government, the 
Alabama has just burned another ship with a 
French cargo on board. Have we had insult 
enough ; Have we had enough outrages? For 
ourselves, we still think that the Florida 
ought not to be allowed to leave Brest until 
our commerce is indemnified. She is, weare 
told, the ag eg of the Confederate States ; 
let her pay the debts of those States.’’ 

A letter addressed to the Phare de la Loire 
explains the reference above made to the no- 
torious Alabama. The letter is from Captain 
Frost, of the American ship Express. He 
was bound, he says, from the Chincha Islands 
to Antwerp, with a cargo which was recog- 
nized and officially certified as neutral property 
by the French consul at Lima. The Express 
was nevertheless captured by the Alabama, 
was declared a lawful prize, notwithstanding 
the protestation of the captain and the certifi- 
cate of the French consul, and was pillaged and 
burnt. ‘* This, perhaps, will not prevent the 
Moniteur,”’ says the Siécle, “from telling us 
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one of these days that the Alabama is neither 
a pirate nor a corsair, but a regular vessel of 
war, commanded by officers furnished with 
official commissions and strictly following the 
law of nations and the ordinary laws of war.”’ 
—New York Evening Post. 


THE FREEDMEN IN VIRGINIA. 

From a very interesting letter of Miss Rhoda 
W. Smith, published in the West Chester 
American of a recent date, we make the fol- 
lowing extracts. Miss Smith is in charge of 
the freedmen on the Government farms, near 
Norfolk, and her observations are, therefore, 
of interest and value. The letter is dated 


Gayle Farm, near Norfolk, Sept. 14, 1863. 
The writer says :— 


‘I came to this farm the beginning of last 
February, having been requested by Dr. 
Brown, surgeon in the U.S. Army and super- 
intendent of contrabands in and around Nor- 
folk, to act as teacher to the freedmen on this 
and the adjoining farm, and also to supply, 
as far as it was in my power, their necessi- 
ties, religious, moral, and physical. The 
population on the two farms consisted then 
of about ninety negroes—men, women, and 
children. Shortly after the two farms were 
occupied it was thought that the number of 
laborers on them was too great to be advan- 
tageously employed, and thirty were removed 
to another Government farm, so that their 
number is now only sixty. 

**T came here with a Lichen opinion of the 
eapacity of the negro than the majority of 
people whom I knew possessed, but, if T ma 

udge from the specimens with whom T have 
con closely associated for the last seven 
months, I did not put a sufficiently high esti- 
mate upon their ability to provide for them- 
selves and their susceptibility of elevation. 
This transition state through which they are 
now passing is attended with very many 

tly discouraging and demoralizing influ- 
ences ; still I do not think there could be 
found many little communities of whites who, 
having had up to the time of their establish- 
ment no more opportunity of exercising their 
innate abilities, or of acquiring knowledge of 
any kind, would by what they are accom- 
plishing do themselves so much credit, and 
yet, poor creatures, they often remind me of 
Casper Hauser ; having reached the age and 
stature of men, their moral and mental pow- 
ers are dwarfed from having been denied all 
exercise where it would risk their becoming 
convinced that they were anything more than 
chattels in the possession of their masters, 





and asserting their right to use their newly 
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discovered powers, thus depriving their op- 
pressors of their gains. 

‘*The course which I have pursued ever 
since I came here, has been that of teaching 
three hours in the morning, and from an 
hour and a half to two hours at night. The 
length of the night session varies in pro 
tion to the degree of fatigue they have taluin 
gone during the day, and it is attended prin- 
cipally by adults. The attendance is very 
irregular, owing to the frequent necessit; 
there is for all that are old enough to wor 
on the farms. I do not think it has at any 
time exceeded thirty. When I first came but 
three of my pupils could read at all, and 
that very imperfectly. Now, I suppose there 
are as many as twelve who can read. I have 
prayer, and the reading of a chapter in the 
Old Testament, and one in the New, every 
evening before I begin school, and the morn- 
ing school is opened by the repetition, in 
unison, of the Ten Commandments and the 
Lord’s Prayer, the reciting of a few short 
answers in a simple catechism, and a short 

rayer. 

‘*On the sabbath we have meeting at one * 
of the farms in the morning, and at the other 
in the afternoon. At these meetings I read 
the Bible with a very brief explanation, and 
then read one of a series of very short ser- 
mons written expressly for Southern negroes, 
and I generally give out one hymn. The rest 
of the services, I leave them to conduct them- 
selves. We have always some persons from 
the neighborhood to unite with us, and the 
number of these is increasing. 

‘¢ Several of the men in addition to what 
reer were required to do on the farms, have 
built themselves snug little cabins, and each 


Yj} of them is allowed a sinall lot of ground 


which he is permitted to cultivate at odd 
times for himself, and they all do it. Besides 
this some of them work in the evenings and 
on rainy days at netting seines and making 
buckets and mats. At these they would do 
much more if they could get sale for their 
manufacture, but the market here is over- 
stocked with such articles. Could any way 
be devised that would make it worth while, 
to send them North? 

‘‘ T would like to say to all who feel an in- 
terest in the freedman, that I would most 
thankfully receive any donations that they 
feel they can, without tvo much sacrifice, © 
make to that portion of them among whom I 
am placed. ‘They will very soon, almost as 
soon as it could be procured and forwarded, 
need warm and strong clothing. Durabilit 
and warmth are the things most to be consid- 
ered now. All articles and all sizes of cloth- 
ing are needed. Shoes for the women seem 
to be especially in demand. They also need 
head-handkerchiefs. Almost all the women 
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can knit, so that, if the yarn could be fur- 
nished, they could knit the stockings. I 
think the most of them are almost destitute 
of bed-clothing. 

**IT wish I could, in concluding, persuade 
any number of men of sterling integrity and 
high Christian principle, who are interested 
in the development of all the good traits in 
the freedmen and the killing out of all those 
vices which have had hothouse culture from 
their wicked masters, to take into serious 
consideration the question, whether they can- 
not come down here among them, rent gov- 
ernment farms, and undertake the work of 
teaching these people how to live on earth 
and prepare for heaven.’ 


Those who have a desire to assist in amel- 
iorating the condition of these people, under 
Miss Smith’s charge, can have their dona- 
tions forwarded by sending them directed to 
Mrs. P. Frazer Smith, West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM STURGIS. 


WE are pained to learn that Mr. William 
Sturgis, one of our most distinguished, es- 
teemed, and influential citizens, died last 
evening, at his residence in this city, aged 81. 
He had kept his chamber for two or three 
days, thought himself improving, and ex- 
pected to be abroad in a day or two. He 
died somewhat suddenly while sitting in his 
chair. 

Mr. Sturgis was one of the first to engage 
in commercial adventure with the north-west 
coast of America, when that part of the 
world was little known. Besides the mer- 
cantile experience of this part of his life, he 
obtained in this way a fund of valuable in- 
formation which he made of use in the sub- 
sequent discussions upon the north-west 
boundary dispute between the United States 
and Great Britain. He was engaged in 


DEATH OF WILLIAM STURGIS. 


many enterprises having for their objects 
public improvements of various descriptions, 
bringing to the management of everything 
with which he was connected a wonderful 
clear mind and strong sense, which made his 
advice highly valued. He was, if we mis- 
take not, one of the earliest stockholders in 
the Boston and Worcester Raiiroad Corpora- 
tion and always maintained a lively interest 
in its concerns. He afterwards took part in 
the Eastern and other rail-roads. 

Mr. Sturgis was the associate and intimate 
personal friend of a number of gentlemen of 
this town, who for more than forty years met 
at each other’s houses on alternate Friday 
evenings throughout the year. This social 
circle was known as the ‘Friday Night 
Club.’’ It was, we believe, one of the fun- 
damental articles of their association that no 
record of its proceedings should be kept save 
in memory, and there are accordingly no 
written minutes of its history. The number 
of members, we believe, was about twelve, 
and their circle was maintained almost un- 
broken for the remarkably long series of years 
which we have already named. The meetings 
were perhaps beginning to become a little less 
frequent than formerly, with no formal act 
of dissolution of the club, when Death entered 
the circle a few years ago and, has carried 
away at short intervals among the members 
Lemuel Shaw, Francis Calley Gray, Thomas 
Wren Ward, Nathan Appleton, William Ap- 
pleton ; last February Nathan Hale ; a few 
days ago, George Hayward ; and now Wil- 
liam Sturgis. We trust it may be long, ere 
the few survivors of this social circle of friends, 
whose kindly intimacy was to all of them a 
source of mutual pleasure, may be called to 
join their associates who have thus preceded 
them to another and better world.— Boston 
Daily Advertiser, 22 Oct. 








Ir is calculated that an iron ship of 1,000 tons, 
internal measurement, will carry a dead-weight 
cargo of 1,500 tons, which, added to the weight 
of the ship, 775 tons, gives a displacement of 


2,275 tons. 


ratio cf 1,819 to 1,221, and therefore has a dis- 
placement of 2,473 tons. This displacement, re- 
duced by the weight of the ship 1,000 tons, 


leaves a dead-weight cargo of 1,473 tons, being 
within two per cent of the cargo of the iron 
ship. 


A wooden ship of the same internal | 
measurement has a greater displacement in the | 


‘* Comment la Russie et la Perse peuvent ané- 
| antir 1’Influence Anglaise en Asie’’ is the latest 
_ pamphlet on the favorite subject of ‘* England in 
| the East.’’ 
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THE EARTHQUAKE. 


A suupper through this English land 
From south to north ; a moment’s shock ! 
Unmoved the towers and temples stand, 
Only the houses somewhat rock, 
And, being in their slamber shaken, 
Sleepers in consternation waken 
Near upon half-past three o’clock. 


Stools, chairs, and tables stir and jump, 
From mantelshelves some objects fall ; 
Some beds beneath their speakers bump ; 
Some plaster crumbles from the wall : 
The frames of the awakened quiver, 
Around them whilst their dwellings shiver, 
And noises strange their minds appall. 


Clocks stop, and bells in places ring, 
Whilst to and fro foundations heave ; 
Gates, jangling, on their hinges swing ; 
Doors slam, panes rattle ; folks believe 
That thieves are breaking in ; and under 
There rumbles subterranean thunder, 
As though of rocks in act to cleave. 


Dogs howl, or slink away in fright ; 
Brute cattle low ; a sense of dread, 

Dim consciousness that all’s not right, 
Confounds the hornéd creature’s head 

Not less than man, upon his pillow 

Tossed by an earth-wave, like the billow 
That rolls along on ocean’s bed. 


"Tis well the human herd has felt 

In Mother Earth how frail their trust, 
Divided from the molten belt 

Of Vulcan by how thin a crust ; 
Instructed, by the gentle wag 
Of underlying fiery quag, 

O’er what a gulf they tread the dust. 


But minds, within the mortal brains 
Which they inhabit, pondering, know 
In what yet thinner tubes of veins 
And arteries hath man’s blood to flow 
Throughout the finest nervous tissue : 
And giving but a mere drop issue, 
Life’s pipes were burst : all over so ! 


Such minds, that think above the hog, 

The bleating flock, the bellowing kine, 
Need no admonitory jog 

Beneath them from the lava mine, 
So, Jones, thou art serenely able 
Earth and thy frame, alike unstable ; 

To trust alike in hands not thine. 

—Punch. 


Tue Earthquake was felt, too, in many 
parts of London. Old Beery, the Church- 
warden, declares that when he came out of 
the Marquis of Granby the Pavement hit him 
on the Nose, and that his Street Door wouldn’t 
let him get his Latch-key in. 

, —Punch 





GERMAN DECLARATION OF WAR. 


Germany is about to declare war with Den- 
mark. Mr. Punch has been favored with an 
early copy of the Declaration of War. It 
states the whole case with the energy and 
precision characteristic of the German mind, 
and he has much satisfaction in preserving it 
for posterity :— 

To THE (SO-CALLED) Danes. 

(With reservation of right to an alternative of nomen- 

clature. 

Subjectively, as well as objectively, the 
annihilation, or even the debilitating distri- 
bution of inherent or accumulative rights 
approximates unto an analytical propinquity 
to an infinitesimal re-integration of political 
relations. 

Schleswig and Holstein, Holstein and 
Lichleswig, both with co-ordinate compatibil- 
isies for an unrestricted development, claim 
territorially as well as zesthetically an invi 
orative restoration of entities, based on anal- 
ysis, verified by synthesis, and hallowed by 
sentiment. 

Self-consciousness and conscientiousness are 
alike violated for the few and for the many 
whena sceptical centralization disturbs, either 
by traditional force or complicated legalities, 
the mesmeric adhesion of individuality to the 
progress of idealism. 

[Here follow about seven columns of argument, prov- 
ing in the most reesistless manner that if one person 
is weaker than another, the latter is stronger than the 
Sormer. 

Disquisition upon the inherent right of 
mankind to associated opposition to undesir- 
able agencies may be regarded as precluded 
by precedent, but it may be logical to inter- 
polate a series of evidences which if exam- 
ined with due elaboration will serve as basis 
for a superstructure of irrefragable and ada- 
mantine tenacity. 

[Here follows a careful and voluminous digest of the 
history of all the wars that have been undertaken 
since the fall of Troy. 

Schleswig-Holstein, Holstein-Schleswig, 
naturalized into the great European family, 
claims all the rights of her brethren and sis- 
ters, and who shall thrust her hungering 
away from the great table spread by nature 
for the sustenance of her tender offspring ? 

Finally, but not exhaustively, and with re- 
served mg of expatiation, we appeal to in- 
tellectual Europe with two watchwords that 
beam like the stars in the blue empyrean of 
liberty. These are— 

Beer, and Tobacco! 

And we therefore decree Federal Execu- 
tion, and the German Fleet will immediately 
be built and ordered to sail into Schleswig- 
Holstein. Done at Frankfort. 

(Signed) Von Mooney. 
(Countersigned) Von Swipes. 
—Punch. 
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BRITANNIA HOISTS HER STORM-DRUM. 


Up with the drum that storm forebodes, 
From the signal rigging flown ; . 
The only puzzle’s about the modes 
In which to point the cone— 
For upwards tells of storms from East, 
And downwards from Westward blown. 


But if upwards or downwards who shall say, 
Or opposite cones together, 

When clouds so bank and blacken each way, 
Portending awful weather ? 

That not the most sky-piercing sense 

That Europe holds dare speculate whence, 
Or, still less, prophesy whither. 


Will the storm come from the nor’-’nor’-west : 
About the Great Black Eagle’s nest ? 

Where red stains freeze along the snow, 
That fain poor Poland’s dead would hide, 

But up the accusing corpses show, 
With teeth set hard as when they died, 

With face to heaven, and breast to foe, 
Their hands still clenching scythe or spade 
That served for bayonet or blade. 


Where skeleton-like the charred beams peep 
Out of those sheets of winter’s sleep, 

That look so pure and shroud such sin ; 
Or a little hand shows here and there, 
Or a silky curl of infant’s hair, 

Still clasped the mother’s hand within, 
Who died so hard, yet could not save 
The little one that shares her grave ? 


The clouds they draw to the nor’-nor’-west, 
About the Great Black Eagle’s nest, 

So thick, so charged with vengeful ire, 

So laden with God’s own levin-fire, 

It scarce may be but the storm must burst 
On the nest of the Great Black Eagle first. 


But farther to South and more to West 
The storm-clouds gather grim, 
Where Dansker and Dutchy-man are prest 
On Baltic’s West-land rim, 
Spirits of Vikings wake from sleep, 
Who living loved the loud wild roar 
Of elements upon the deep, 
Or charged as fiercely on the shore, 
And Swede and Norseman to Dansker calls, 
And bids be of good cheer, 
And forge-fire glows, and hammer falls, 
Welding the armor for wooden walls, 
Or shaping sword and spear, 





And the white-hot metal splashing runs 
Into the moulds of the mighty guns, 
And growing thunder, near and far, 
Roll up the sulphurous clouds of war. 


Or comes the storm from the Banks of 8pree, 
Where ‘a little game ’’ they’re at, 
With the Hohenzollern’s crown for pea, 
And for thimble Dollf’s his hat? 
Comes the storm from the people’s wrath, 
Slow-roused , to sweep away 
The bauble sceptre that bars the path 
Of Prussia to breathing day ? 
Comes the storm from the smouldering fires 
Of ** Federal ’’ Execution, 
The breath of the Dict that never tires 
Of its threats of retribution ? 
Comes the storm from the clash in air 
Of Pruss and Austrian Eagles ? . 
Or from Franks with Prussians proud to wear t 
Their collars as Russia’s beagles, 
To hunt the Polish patriot down, 
Or the baser hound, that for the crown, 
Betrays whom he inveigles ? 


Comes the storm from the bed that heaves 
With the groans of * the sick man’? lying, 
With his heirs all cursing him in their sleeves, 
Because he’s so long adying ? 
Comes te storm from Venice or Rome ? 
Or comes the storm from across the foam ? i 
Where, as North and South, the tempest rages, 
And threatens e’en their ancient Home, 
Once place of Pilgrimages, 
But now their scoff and scorn and hate, 
Because we have watched their storms rage on, 
And only prayed they might abate, 
Nor catch up Englishman, Frank, or Don, 
And tangle Europe with Union’s fate? 


But howsoever we hoist the drum, 

Or whencesoever the storm may come, 

A watchful, wily, Eagle I see — 

With the banks of the Seine for his aery, ' 
That wheels and wheels about the piles 

Of cloud, all sullen with stormy war, 
Now soaring, sinking otherwhiles, 

As if he scented the prey afar, 

And meant that the storm where’er it break, 

Should bring him food for his yellow beak. 


We know not whence the storm may come, 
But its coming’s in the air ; 

And this is the warning of the drum, 
Against the storm, Prepars? 


—Punch. 
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THE BRITISH IRON-CLADS. 
[Correspondence of the N. Y. Evening Post. ] 
Dusuin, October 10, 1863. 
Tue far-famed Channel flect has sailed from 
Dublin Bay for Plymouth, its visit herea few 
days ago being the end of its triumphal home 
cruise, of which your readers have no doubt 
occasionally heard through the English news- 


papers. 
The fleet is just now the pride and boast 


. of the British, and comprises the present iron- 


clad strength of ‘the British navy. Their 
tremendous powers had been so often de- 
scribed to me by Englishmen that I deter- 
mined to examine the ships thoroughly, and 
judge for myself whether they really were the 
formidable engines of war reported. With 
this view I visited Dublin, and have passed 
many hours on the different ships of the fleet. 
It may interest your readers to know what 
impression they made upon an American who 
is not unfamiliar with naval affairs. 

The iron-clads in the squadron are the 
Warrior and Black Prince, of six thousand 
tons and forty guns; the Resistance and De- 
Jence, of three thousand six hundred tons and 
twenty-two guns; and the Royal Oak, four 
thousand tons and twenty-six guns. 

The favorite ships with the crowds of vis- 
itors—as with the nation at large—are the 
Warrior and Black Prince. Their vast size, 
bold, dashing bows, apparent strength, and 
above all their spacious and well-ordered 
decks and magnificent engines, impress ali 
visitors, and call forth enthusiastic expressions 
of approval from the crowds of loyal and de- 
lighted country squires and shopkeepers who 
flocked to see them in this as in the English 


ports. 
WEAK POINTS OF THE ‘* WARRIOR.”’ 


To hint, in such a crowd, that the Warrior 
and Prince are gigantic failures, utterly un- 
worthy of the name of iron-clad ships, would 
of course be rank heresy. And it was only 
to the officers and men belonging to the fleet 
that I dared to express the opinion that as 
war-ships they are worthless. These officers 
and crews are the picked men of the British 
navy ; many of them are intelligent, and all 
were courteous. The men do not hesitate to 
speak of the ships as failures in all sea-going 
qualities. The officers are more reticent as 
to the bad qualities of their craft, yet one 
can easily see that many of them have no 





high opinion of the sea-worthiness or fight- 
ing powers of their great ships. 

The Warrior and Prince have four-and-a- 
half-inch armor on their midship broadsides, 
the bow and stern for more than one hundred 
feet at each end being unprotected and as vul- 
nerable as the ends of one of our wooder 
frigates. If they ever go into close actie. 
with a real iron-clad these ends will be shot 
away and the ship become an unmanageable 
wreck. I asked an officer how long these un- 
protected ends would stand if the Warrior 
and Prince were pitted against each other? 
He frankly admitted that they must go as 
soon as the ships came to close action. To 
me the principle on which these vessels are 
built, or rather armored, is something like 
making a two-inch chain cable with half-inch 
links on one-third its length—the test of 
strength is in the weakest part. Had we 
built these ships the London Times would 
never have done sneering at our folly. 

The Warrior is no doubt the fastest frigate 
afloat, and with plenty of sea-room would find 
this speed serviceable in overhauling a wooden 
ship or running away from an iron-clad. To 
attain her highest speed she consumes eight 
tons of coal an hour, and would at that rate 
exhaust her bunkers in four days. Under 
canvas both ships are tubs. They need half 
a gale of wind to give them steerage way, and 
a whole gale to drive them five knots an hour. 
They will neither wear nor stay without steam, 
and plenty of it. They steer wildly, and, as 
one of the quartermasters said, need the whole 
British Channel to go about in. With their 
coals in they draw twenty-eight fect, a serious 
obstacle—if no others existed—to their going 
to New York; but by lightening and taking 
a spring-tide they might cross the bar. And 
if they ever make the attempt I hope they 
will be permitted to cross the bar and come 
up to the Hook; let the attack commence 
when they turn the point of the Hook and 
get into the Horse Shoe, then at them with 
two or three small, hot, quick monitors; it 
will be more exciting than elephant-hunting. 
The monsters will be forced to keep in mid- 
channel at half-speed ; there they can neither 
turn nor run, and a light-draft monitor can 
play round them, planting shot and shell in 
their vulnerable parts. If no more serious 
consequences were involved I would like to 
see this same Channel fleet sent to New York. 
We could give John Bull the greatest start 
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THE 


he has had since Captain Dacres (the father 
of the present admiral and commander of the 
Channel fleet) attacked the Constitution. 

The Resistance and Defence are more dan- 
gerous than the Warrior and Prince, simply 
because they are more manageable. They 
also are only partially iron-clad, and draw too 
much water to act freely inany of our harbors. 
Their speed, with full steam, is about nine 
knots ; with canvas the Resistance is the best, 
and her consort the slowest of all the iron- 
clads. 


THE MONITORS AND THE ‘* ROYAL OAK.”’ 


If there is any virtue in four-and-a-half- 
inch plating the Royal Oak is by far the most 
formidable ship of the lot. She should stand 
a hammering from one or all of the other ships 
long enough to destroy them, being iron-clad 
allround. She isa razeed line-of-battle ship ; 
her sides tumble home, her ends are clumsy, 
and in the distance she looks not unlike our 
Tronsides. The resemblance ceases when you 
get alongside and on deck. The Royal Oak 
has no bomb-proof deck, and carries, like the 
other ships, a mass of incumbrances in the 
shape of masts, spars, rigging, boats, and other 
appendages of a sea-going frigate. She is a 
slow sailer and rolls fearfully—to an extent 
indeed, that will prevent her venturing across 
the Atlantic. As the Oak is the pioncer ofa 
class of converted iron-clads, which includes 
the Caledonia, Prince Consort, and others 
nearly ready for service, it is satisfactory to 
know that she is not a sea-going ship, and 
is therefore useless for aggressive warfare 
against us. Divested of spars and other—to 
her—useless appendages, this ship will make 
a useful battery for English harbor defence. 

Looking at these ships as possible foes, I 


| Channel fleet. 





BRITISH IRON-CLADS. 


do not desire to underrate their power to in- 
flict damage upon our coasts and hurt us ; 
but I am now quite satisfied that we have 
nothing to fear from any iron-clads in the 
British navy. The ships of the Channel fleet 
cannot cope with our monitors and raft bat- 
teries in our own harbors, and will fail if 
they make the attempt. 


LAIRD’S RAMS. 


The two ships built by Laird for the Con- 
federates, if properly armed, would be more 
dangerous to us than all the ships of the 
And unless the British Ad- 
miralty bestirs itself, the private ship-build- 
ers of England and Scotland will supply the 
other powers of Europe with iron-clad fleets 
which will eclipse those of Great Britain. 
Austria, reckoning in iron-clads, has become 
one of the first naval powers of Europe. 
Messrs. Napier, of Glasgow, are building 
three magnificent frigates for the Turkish 
Government that are in every way, except 
hulk, superior to the Warrior and Black 
Prince. The latter ship was built by that 
eminent firm, but on a furnished model and 
specifications, that gave them no opportunity 
to exhibit their skill otherwise than in faith- 
fal and finished work. 

The British iron-clads are armed with the 
British naval gun, the 68-pounder, and a 
few Armstrong rifled guns—110-pounders 
being the heaviest. 

The 68 is a favorite gun in their service, 
especially with the gunners, who all, as far 
as I talked with them, prefer it to the large 
Armstrongs. They speak of the 68 as good 
enough for them, and shake their heads at 
the mention of our 15-inch guns. 

Paut Jonzs. 





Ir is a curious and unsuspected fact that solar 
light is defective as to the showing of colors. 
Those shown by the spectrum in the sodium 
flame are invisible in daylight. This is a prov- 
idential defect ; for otherwise we should be con- 
founded by a perpetual display of colors in the 
air. 


Licutnotvse illumination produced by a mag- 
netic electric apparatus has been in successful 
operation at the South Foreland and Dungencss | 


beacon for two years. Currents of air produced 





| 


by the rotation of masses of iron in the neigh- 
borhood of powerful permanent magnets gener- 
ates the current of electricity, which ignites 
very of carbon intensely, thus producing the 
ight. 


Count WAtewskI is occupying his involun- 
tary leisure in writing a ‘ History of Poland,”’ 
for which he will make use of many hitherto un- 

nown documents and other papers. It will, of 
course, be ultra-Polish in its tendency. 
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VIA CRUCIS, VIA LUCIS. 


TuRoveu night to light !—And though to mortal 
eyes 
Creation’s face a pall of horror wear, 
Good cheer! good cheer! The gloom of mid- 
night fties ; 
Then shall a sunrise follow, mild and fair. 


Through storm to calm !—And though his thun- 
der-car 
The rumbling tempest drive through earth and 


sky, 
Good cheer! good cheer! The elemental war 
Tells that a blessed healing hour is nigh. 


Through . ae to spring !—And though the biting 
ast 
Of Eurus stiffen nature’s juicy veins, 
Good cheer ! good cheer! When winter’s wrath 
is past, 
Soft murmuring spring breathes sweetly o’er 
the plains. 


Through strife to peace!—And though, with 
bristling front, 
A thousand frightful deaths encompass thee, 
Good cheer! goodcheer! Brave thou the bat- 
tle’s brunt, 
For the peace-march and song of victory. 


Through sweat to sleep !—And though the sultry 
noon, 
With heavy, drooping wing, oppress thee now, 
Good cheer! good cheer! ‘The cool of evening 
soon 
Shall lull to sweet repose thy weary brow. 


Through cross to crown!—And though thy 
spirit’s life 
Trials untold assail with giant strength, 
Good cheer! good cheer! Soon ends the bitter 
strife 
And thou shalt reign in peace with Christ at 
length. 


Through woe to joy !—And though at morn thou 


weep, 
And though the midnight finds thee weeping 
still, 
Good cheer! good cheer ! 
his sheep : 
Resign thee to the watchful Father’s will. 


Through death to life !—And through this vale 
of tears, 
And thaough this thistle-field of life, ascend 
To the great supper in that world whose years 
Of bliss unfading, cloudless, knows no end. 
—Kosegarten. 


The Shepherd loves 


TO ROBERT GOULD SHAW, 
BURIED BY SOUTH CAROLINIANS UNDER A PILE 


OF TWENTY-FOUR NEGROES. 


On Alaric, buried in Busento’s bed, 
The slaves the stream who turned were butch- 
ered thrown, 
That, so his grave eternally unknown, 


No mortal on the Sourge of God might tread. 
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A nobler hero thou hast nobler grave, 
In Wagner’s trench, made by unwilling slaves 
Beneath the corpses hid of thy black braves,’ 
Who, freed, their lives for freedom willing gave. 
In death, as life, round thee their guard they 
keep. 
And, when next time they hear the trumpet’s 
sound, 
Will they with thee on heaven’s parapet leap ; 
The four and twenty elders on the ground 
Their crowns before thy lowly comrades, lay, 
While, ‘* Come up higher, friend!’ thou 
hear’st God say. 
Cambridge, Mass. L, H. 
—Evening Post. 


OUR DEAD. 


Notutne is our own: we hold our pleasures 
Just a little while, ere they are fled : 

One by one life robs us of our treasures ; 
Nothing is our own except our dead. 


They are ours, and hold in faithful keeping 
Safe forever, all they took away. 

Cruel life can never stir that sleeping, 
Cruel time can never seize that prey, 


Justice pales; truth fades; stars fall from 
heaven ; 
Human are the great whom we revere : 
No true crown of honor can be given, 
Till the wreath lies upon a funeral bier. 


How the children leave us: and no traces 
Linger of that smiling angel band ; 

Gone, forever gone ; and in their places, 
Weary men and women stand. 


Yet we have some little ones, still ours ; 
They have kept the baby smile we know, 
Which we kissed one day, and hid with flowers, 
On their dead white faces long ago. 


When our joy is lost : and life will take it, 
Then no memory of the past remains, 

Save with some strange, cruel sting, that makes it 
Bitterness beyond all present pains. 


Death, more tender-hearted, leaves to sorrow 
Still the radiant shadow—fond regret : 

We shall find, in some far bright to-morrow, 
Joy that he has taken, living yet. 


Is love ours, and do we dream we know it, 
Bound with all our heart-strings, all our own? 

Any cold and cruel dawn may show it, 
Shattered, desecrated, overthrown. 


Only the dead hearts forsake us never : 
Love, that to death’s loyal care has fled, 
Is thus consecrated ours forever, 
And no change can rob us of our dead. 


So when fate comes to besiege our city, 
Dim our gold, or make our flowers fall, 
Death, the angel, comes in love and pity, 
And to save our treasures, claims them all. 








Perens re aes 





336 MARK’S MOTHER.—WHO AND WHENCE? 
MARK’S MOTHER. 


BY FRANCES BROWNE. 


Makzk, the miner, is full fourscore, 
But blithe he sits at his cottage door, 
Smoking the trusty pipe of clay, 


_ Which hath been his comfort many a day, 


In spite of work*and weather ; 
It made his honest heart amends 
For the loss of strength and the death of friends ; 
It cheered his spirit through the lives. 
And management of three good wives— 
But now those trying times are done, 
And there they sit in the setting sun, 
Mark and his pipe together, 
From harvest-field and from pasture-ground, 
The peasant people have gathered round ; 
The times are rusty, the news is scant, 
And something like a tale they want 
From Mark’s unfailing store ; 
For he is the hamlet’s chronicle, 
And when so minded, wont to tell 
Where their great uncles used to play-- 
How their grandames looked on the wedding 
day— 
With all that happened of chance and change, 
And all that had passed ofgreat or strange, 
For seventy years before. 


But on this evening, it is plain, 
Mark’s mind is not in the telling vein, 
He sits in silence and in smoke, 
With his thoughts about him like a cloak 
Wrapped tight against the blast ; 
And his eye upon the old church spire, 
Where falls the sunset’s fading fire— 
And all the friends his youth had known 
Lie round beneath the turf and stone, 
While a younger generation try 
To touch the keys of his memory 
With questions of the past. 


** Good Mark ! how looked the Lady Rose, 
Whose bower so green in our forest grows, 
Whom old men name with a blessing still 
For the torrent’s bridge, and the village mill, 
And the travellers’ wayside well? ’’ 
“ Like my good mother, neighbors dear, 
How long she lies in the churchyard here ! *’ 
*€ Well, Mark, that bishop of kindly rule, 
Who burned the stocks and built the school, 
How looked his grace when the church was 
new?”’ 
‘* Neighbors, like my good mother, too, 
As those who saw could tell.’’ 


‘** Then, Mark, the prince, who checked his train, 
When the stag passed through your father’s 
grain !”? 
** Good neighbors, as I live, his look, 
The light of my blessed mother’s took, 
As he bade them spare the corn.”’ 
Lou laugh the peasants with rustic shout : 
“Now, Mark, thy wits are wearing out, 
Thy mother was but a homely dame, 
With a wrinkled face and a toil-worn frame ; 
No earthly semblance could she bear , 
To a bishop learned, and a lady fair, 
And a prince to kingdoms born.’’ 





** Nay,’’ saith the pastor, passing by— 

As the stars came out in the evening sky— 

** That homely dame hath a place and part 

Time cannot wear from the old man’s heart, 
Nor many winters wither ; 

And know ye, friends, that the wise and good 

Are all of one gracious brotherhood ; 

Howe’er their fortunes on earth may stand, 

They take the look of their promised land— 

So bounteous lady, and bishop kind, 

And prince with that royalty of mind, 

Were like Mark’s blessed mother.”’ 


WHO, AND WHENCE? 


Nor from Jerusalem alone, 
To Heaven the path ascends ; 
As near, as sure, as straight the way 
That leads to the eternal day, 
From further realms extends : 
Frigid or torrid zone. 


hat matters how or when we start? 
One is the crown to all ; 
One is the hard but glorious race, 
Whatever be our starting place ; 
Rings round the earth the call 
That says, Arise, depart ! 


From the balm-breathing, sun-loved isles 
On the bright Southern sea, 
From the dead North’s cloud-shadowed pole 
We gather the one gladsome goal— 
One common home in Thee, 
City of sun and smiles ! 


The cold rough billow hinders none ; 
Nor helps the calm, fair main ; 
The brown rock of Norwegian gloom, 
The vendure of Tahitian bloom, 
The sands of Misriam’s plain, 
Or peaks of Lebanon. 


As from the green lands of the vine, 
So from the snow wastes pale, 
We find the ever open road 
To the dear city of our God ; 
From Russian steppe or Burman vale, 
Or terraced Palestine. 


Not from swift Jordan’s sacred stream 
Alone we mount above ; 
Indus or Danube, Thames or Rhone, 
Rivers unsainted and unknown— 
From each the home of love 
Beckons with heavenly gleam. 


Not from gray Olivet alone 
We see the gates of life ; 
From Morven’s heath or Jungfrau’s snow, 
We welcome the descending glow 
Of pearl and crysolite, 
And see the setting sun. 


Not from Jerusalem alone 
The church ascends to God ; 
Strangers of every tongue and clime, 
te every land and time, 
Throng the well-trodden road 


That leads up to the throne, 





